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DANGEROUS PARTY SPIRIT. 
FREE people whose government is habitually 
carried on through political parties, and whose 
political life consists mainly in the struggles of polit 
ical parties for power, will under ordinary cireum- 
stances look with leniency, and even with a certain 
pleasurable appreciation, upon those marches and 
countermarches of political strategy, those manceu- 
vres for position, by which skilful party leaders seek to 
secure an advantage with a view to coming contests. 
Nor ts there any harm insuch manoeuvring, unless it 
be positively dishonest, or in its etfeets detrimental to 
the public interest. But when in a situation fraught 
with serious danger to the public well-being, party 
leaders think of nothing but how they may em- 
barrass or injure the opposite party, no matter how 
their political strategy may affect for weal or woe 
the general interests of the country, they cease to be 
patriots, and the public judgment should visit them 
with the severest reprobation. 


ly 


There is at present a 
Most important case in point before the American 
people. 

The glaring failure of the International Monetary 
Conference at Brussels to come to an agreement con 
cerning t 


he restoration of silver as a part of the 
world’s commercial money, and the evident certainty 
that if the conference should reassemble on the day 
to which it has adjourned its prospeets of suecess 
would be as hopeless as they were in the beginning. 
have put the American government under the ne 
cessity of deciding without delay whether it will 
continue to attempt that alone which other civilized 
nations refuse to attempt together, and which it 
at least doubtful whether they could) permanently 
accomplish even if they jointly attempted: it. 
INTS our government 
up the price « 
metal, first at the rate of two millions a month, and 
since the passage of the law of IS90 at the rate of 
four and million month. The 
experiment has proved a most dismal failure. In 
stend of rising, the price of silver has enormously 
fallen. It is evident that nothing can stop. this 
downward tendeney so long as the produetion of 
to And increase 
threatens to goon: for while some mines are, indeed, 
Closed beewise they cannot produce profitably at 
present prices, others “which produce at lower cost 


Is 


Since 


has exerted citself to keep 


f silver by monthly purehases of the 


one-half Ounces a 


silver continues Increase, this 


are kept going, and new ones are opened which pour 
forth a constant stream.  Moréover, there seems to 
be no end of inventions cheapening the methods of 
production, so that mines unprofitable to-day may 
become protitable again to-morrow, even at prices 
lower than those now ruling. While the price of 
silver has been sinking, the accumulations of the 
metal in our national Treasury have been steadily 
growing. They form the so-called basis of large is 
sues of paper money. But in faet, they are no basis 
at all, for if they were thrown on the market, nobody 
can foresee to what point the price would tumble 


down. They would be practically unsaleable. The 
value of that paper currency depends upon the 
ability of the government to redeem it in gold. It 


Will be at a discount as soon as this ability is gener 
It is therefore gold, hot 
need more urgently than ever; but 
the. gold resources of the government are most seri 


ally called into question. 
silver, that we 
ously diminished by the very silver policy we are 
following. Every thinking man must see ‘that it 
would be impossible to invent a financial policy more 
absurd; that if-ve continue in the present course, it Is 
only a question of time when we shall be on a silver 
basis, With all the consequent unsettlement of values 
and commercial disturbances, and that we are ap- 
proaching the brink of the precipice at a rapid rate. 

In fact, the coming event has for some time been 
casting its shadow before. Aside from this perplex- 
ing element, there is no reason why this country 
should not be in a state of extraordinary prosperity 
and contidence the future. We have been 
with bountiful harvests, and good markets 
Neither war nor pestilence nor other de- 
disaster has vexed us. 


as to 
blessed 
abroad, 
structive The business of the 
country has, on the whole, been conducted on a con- 
There has been but little 
extravagant speculation or artificial inflation of val- 
ues or of evedit. And yet there is a widespread dis- 
trust of the existing condition of things. The busi- 
hess community is disquieted by an apprehension of 
impending disaster. Foreign capital does not come 


servative and safe basis. 
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in to seek investment in proportion to the opportu- 
nities offered. Our exports are paid for to an ab- 
normal extent in returning American securities. 
Gold is flowing in large streams from here to Europe 
atatime when, under ordinary circumstances. it would 
How from Europe toward this country. In short, 
we are suffering from that insidious disease, a lack 
of confidence: and that lack of confidence 
from the single fact that while we know what our 
money is worth to-day, we do not know what it may 
be worth in the near future if our present financial 
policy be continued. The remedy is obvious. It is 
to remove from our financial policy this threatening 
element of uncertainty, and the tirst step toward this 
end is to stop the monthly silver purchases by the 
roverniment. 
the government the duty to make these purchases 
should forthwith be repealed. The necessity of this 
repeal is recognized not only by every sound busi 
ness man in the country, but also by the first: finan- 
cial authority in the Senate of the United States, 
Senator JoHN SHERMAN, who introduced a bill of re- 
peal at the last session. 

While the situation is growing more eritical from 
day to day, the news comes from Washington that 
the Republicans in Congress have agreed among 
themselves not to press nor even to favor any step 
Their 
reason for this agreement is said to be that ‘they wish 
to leave all there is of discomfort, embarrassment, 
and difficulty in the present condition of things un 
diminished to the incoming Demoeratic administra 
tion. This would not be a motive to be proud of even 
if the problems to be solved were of minor impor 


arises 


In other words, the laws imposing on 


toward the repeal of the silver purchase laws. 


tance, But in the face of the dangers hanging over 
the country suelo a motive is positively disgraceful, 
A hearty cooperation of Republican and Demoeratic 
sound mMmonev mien would probably insure the pitssagre 
of a repeal bill in the Senate, and it would also in the 
House of Representatives give sucha bill a fair chance 
of suecess. To throw away sucha possibility for mere 
reasons of party advantage would be no less than a 
political crime. Tt is reported that even Senator 
SHERMAN is inclined to let his own repeal bill, as well 
as Senator MCPHERSON'’S joint resolution, which dias 
the same object in view, die in the Senate Committee 


on Finance, of which he is the leading spirit. We 
hesitate to believe this. But if Senator SHERMAN 
should) fail, under whatever pretext, to press the 


matter for action in the Senate as vigorously as he 
ean press it, he would certainly give color to a sis 
picion very dangerous to his reputation as a patriot 
and a statesman 


OUR 


FOREIGN DIPLOMATS. 


HE social festivities at Washington 
will necessarily be greatly cur- 
tailed this winter by reason of 
the domestic sorrows by which 
the President has been afflicted 
The 
the capital, as it is upon New 
York and every other place where 
there are dancing and feasting, 
and the various forms of revelry 
that are classified as the pleasures 
of society 

At this season, Which usually 
opens at the capital with a fune- 
tion at Which the diplomatic corps 
is radiant, there Comes to those 

who have known Washington very long a sense of the great 
growth which has been made by the country in’ social 
self-respect. Tt was not many years ago when a diplomatic 
representative of a European monarchy had his own will 
of American society When he put on dis uniform and 
his orders, our snobs fell before him in pure democratic 
humbleness. Tle might at their fathers and = mo- 
thers in the presence of American girls, and he would still 
be a welcome guest in houses where chaperons were un 

Known because of the innocence that dwelt there and of 

the chivalry of the native manhood that entered its presence 

He might deride the country, its Customs, its people, and 

its virtues, and the young men would still be flattered by 

his condescension, He might vilify us in bad literature, 
he might ridicule the great Webster, he might hold Thomas 

JEFFERSON and his memory up to scorn, and still be -toler- 

ated among what was known as our ‘best society.” 

The diplomat really did not like the country, and consid 
ered his detail of service at Washington as one of the evils 
incident to the service of which he was a member—a thing 
to be borne as patiently as possible untit something better 
turned up for him in the line of his duty. The points of 
view of the diplomat and of society have changed. The 
republic has grown, and the self-esteem of its men and wo 
men has grown with the increase of its population and 
“wealth. The diplomat likes us better than he did. The 
business cares of his office are not exacting, and he finds 
plenty of amusing society at the American capital, Natu 
rally he has the entrée of the best houses when he is clever, 
agreeable, ahd decent, as-many of his kind are; but if he is 
neither clever nor agreeable nor decent, as some diplomats 
are not, his social pleasures are confined to the demands 
of international courtesy. 


‘season. however, Is upon 





sneer 


Some diplomats marry American 


girls, occasionally for their money, and oftener for worthier 


reasons, 


The diplomat, in a word, stands on his own merits 
latter years of the republic. Very young: girls, 
from rural communities, or new to the world of | 
flutter about the foreigners because they are the frie: na 
accomplices of royalty, but most: American men, \ 


accustomed to the ways of the world, ask a diplor 
his credentials of character, just as they ask them 
strangers, and the women, too, are growing particuls 

The shrug of the shoulder with which the diplomat 
Washington society is mainly a meaningless surviy 
past that has gone. In the dist of English ministers | io 
fills the postat Washington is regarded as entitled tot 3 
ambassadorship, and the Frenchman, German, and, | iD 
find that our relations with their respective count ue 
sufliciently important to make their posts of some : 
tance. Asa rule, the foreign diplomat has a somew { 
ferent standard of manhood and gentlemanhood fi bas 
American's. as he lias different social and domestic « 
Once our fashionable people tried to be like hime: me : 
are not only content to be diferent, but most of then k 
that their own way is best. Society lias its seriou. z 
no doubt, but the apotheosis of the toreign diplonis S 
not remain one of them 

NATIONAL .PARK VANDALISM. 

Twenty years ago the Yellowstone National Pa: 7 
setapart by Congress for-spublic use as \* pleasuring 
for the benefit and enjoyment of the people” Atevers 
ing of Congress since then one effort and another hives 1 
made to convert some peut of this great domain toe te 
uses. These efforts have so far been defeated, but vs 
with difficulty, for private reasoning for private en: ry 
frequently seems more potent to our national Jeg Is 


than sentimental considerations for the public welt ie 
Last spring two National Park bills were introdr: in 


Congress, One of these provided for a right of for 


wv railway through the park, and the other proposes so cut 
off BOnie: 80,000 acres from the park, while adding about 
100,000 acres to the park in another part. ‘The part to he 
added would be taken from the public domain, and that 
taken away be restored to the public domain and be ty 
settlement. The proposed railway is to give an outlet to 
Cooke City, a small mining camp, located just without the 


northeast corner of the National Park. The second preposi 
tion, Known sas the segregation bill is to provide a Ta 
route from Cooke City without the park boundaries, Doth 
of these measures are dangerous, and neither has any merits 
Whatever. Last vear when these measures were introduced 
~ A Friend of the Park “contributed an article to the WEER- 
Ly Burt 


bill or another 


ind exposed this whole scheme of vandalism 
Who are urging the passage of one 
in Washington, and are begeing that something be 
done at once forthe relief of Cooke City. When Mt 
the president of the Northern Pacitic Railway, was asked if 
there Was any net dof a railroad to Cooke City, he said that 
hie met there is nothing there fora railroad.” Mr. 
OAKES’ « \y rts re porte d that though there were large quan: 
tities of ore in the Cooke City section, it Was of an exvcecd 
ingly low grade, the maximum value being twenty deilars 
per ton, and most of it net worth more than six doilars a 
The Northern Pacitic Railway, whieh is building fer 

ers Wherever there is a prospect of business, through its pres 
ident, says, * There is nothing in the Cooke City mines, and 
we do not want a railway there. 


are still 
clive 


QOanKES 


suw it 


Ton 


Besides the bad precedent of permitting any railread 
through the park, or disturbing the present boundaries. the 
passage of cither of these bills would do much damage “The 


present northern boundary of the park is along a range of 


accessible mountains which make an impassable barrier over 
Which law-breakers and poachers cannot ply their ebnos 
ious trades. Tf the boundary should be removed tothe lovciy 


valley of the Yellowstone, a large population could: sette 
just on the line, and a whole regiment of soldiers could uot 
police the valley so effectively as to Keep the trapper and 
hunters out of the park te of 
the principal game preserve of the park, and if it be siven 
over to settlement, then pretty nearly all lope of preserving 
the game now rapidiy becoming extinct in other parts oft 
country might as well be abandoned, 
bad in every regard, and the right of way bill is only a i.ttle 
better. The danger from prairie tires would) be grest 
the superintendent of the park, Captain Groner S. Ao 
son, Sixth United States Cavalry, lias said before a com 


This valley is the very cet 


The segregation | 


mittee of Congress in regard to the danger of sparks {:om 
locomotives: “TD think it would be burned off as bi) us 
your hat in six months. Ido not believe it will be p ile 
to protect the park at all in such a ease.” 

Even if there were great wealth and considerabl: pu 
lation in the Cooke City mining camp, there would no 
need to change the boundaries of the park or to bo jda 
railway through it. Other railway routes to. the Nor liern 
Pacific line are feasible, and there is no objection toa gon 
road through the Yellowstone Valley. Indeed, a von 
road is likely to be built by the government. The re. rea 
sons for Wishing one or the other of these bills to be -sed 
are that the poachers wish to get a foothold in the pa ind 
the specul itors Who own property al Cooke City Wis or- 
vanize a boom.” These are the reasons, and both «© em 
are bad from a public stand-point. If the people the 
United States took in this national park the same kt of 
interest that the people of New York and Philadelph ake 
in Central and Fairmount parks, there would be fey ef- 
forts made to encroach upon it, and when made they vuld 
have but small chance of success. Those who have ited 
the Yellowstone are enthusiastic in its praise, and hi orn 
their opposition to the efforts of the vandals who wou ake 
for their private use what belongs to the whole | ple. 
Those who live or own property on the borders of the vark 
have no more rights in the park than the citizens of ‘ane 
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y Florida, and the sooner they are served with notice to 
yjsedTeet. the better it will be for them. Tf the park is worth 
weerving at all itis worth preserving tis it is. 


Let the van- 
ds once get a foothold within it,and before lone there will 
nothing left worth preserving, 


WOW BOSTON FEELS ABOUT THE RICHI. 
WHeNEVER a& social or political question weighs with a 
cial emphasis on the public mind, it is a relief to learn 
our brethren in Boston have taken it up. and are giving 
benefit of their enlightening consideration, Our mill 
dives area good deal on our minds just now, and it is 
ifving to observe that at the ast monthly dinner of the 

» Unitarian Club the special subject which cngaged 
(tention of the learned and distinguished gentlemen 
ntawas the problem of rich men.” The problem, of 
was not how to produce rich men, but how to keep 
f necessary, from getting too rich, and to extract from 

se who do vet rieh the largest possible measure of useful 


fer SOcTeTY, 
\t this Boston Unitarian Club meeting a‘letter of Mr. 
viNstow WARREN, suggesting that) somebody's money 
it he safely expended in the restoration of the First 


vian Church of Plymouth, was accepted as a well 
ition, but disproportionate to the size of the prob- 
Professor Francis Preanopy, of Harvard, the first 
{ principal speaker, admitted: the advantages of having 
omen Who really understand their business, but depre 
ved the existence of the class of persons who have done 
thing toearn Wealth, and are doing nothing to justify its 
Te the spenders,” he called them, * of what others have 
produced, the idle, unproductive, self-indulgent rich.” Pro- 
fessor Prabopy intimated his belief that society was keeping 
boon the expenditures of members of this class, and that 
if their money continued to do no good, and did not melt 
away fastenough by natural processes, ‘a social revolution 
f some nature would take it away from them and give it 
te the rest of the citizens.” 
Professor Grppines, of Bryn Mawr University, thought 
Po persons Who got panaecas for the cure of money evils 
ipated a tinity of the social state” which would never 
com He did not seem to think that classes could 
last long enough in times present or te come to require social 
revolutions toupset them. President Enior, of Harvard, had 
ne confidence in panaceas either, and did not believe that 
any means conld be devised to prevent the constant rise of 


tw puiss. 


very rich nen or the preservation of a rieh class in our popu- 

mm. For idle rich young men in America lie expressed 
vinpathy, because there was no chance for them to be called 
pon. like their British brethren,’ 


’ 


to goat amoment’s notice 

distant Jands, and draw their swords in defence of the 
honeroftheircountiy” But Dro Evror had hopes that eae, 
nothing else, would drive our idle rich to find such ser 


viceuble uses for their incomes 
mo worth diving. 
lt is net to 


jade pegl 
‘ shele tial 


as would make their lives 
be expected that even Boston should settle so 
Hea question as the uses of the rich at one sitting, 
) the contributions of her intelligence toward ameliorating 
condition of cither the very rich or the very poor are 
th respeetfal attention. 
berto note the willingness of our brethren across the seas 
lielpous toward the solution of both the problem of the 
roland that of the very by re. 
cosxing American heiresses into European families of large 
\perience in spending, and in the other by exporting to our 
ves large numbers of persons of equally large experience 
With so much help 
in Various sources, our social problems ought not to fail 
neo Of solution 


Tt may prove an encouragement 


poor, in the one case 


making the best of extreme poverty. 


ENE NCIATION (ON th “I.” 
T has frequently been said, with much 
justice, too, that the guards on the 







elevated railways of this city are far 
inferior to Mr. Bootnu in the art of 
enunciation, Tt has often 
happened that travellers 
upon the Sixth Avenne 
branch of the Manhattan 
system have got off the 
Bleecker Street 
the -impression, 

from 


cars at 


heh PO a under 
tae Say gathered 
by the gentlemen — in 
weeoof the tram, that they had reached Harlem. Of 
nse, When shouted out at the top of one’s) voice, the 
ds Bleecker Street" are not very different: from the 
be* Harlem.” Any person with a well-trained ear will 
this; and yet slight difference, 
be brought out if the guards could) be in- 
ed to devote an hour or two each week to the study 
There are numberless good schools close at 
do Mr. FRANKLIN Sargent, for instance, could in the 
rse-of a dozen lessons make the phonetic distinction be 
cen ** Reetor Street 7 and ‘Central Park” perfectly plain 
the dullest man in Colonel Hars’s employ; nor ean it be 
ibted that in twenty lessons this same dullest guard could 
brought to announce the arrival of trains at any 1" 
ion in the city in tones which would be the envy and 
Miration of everybody, not even excepting General Hor 
oh Porrer and the Hon, Cuatuncey M. Depew. 
It is highly probable that the guards themselves would he 
ry Willing to undertake this extra labor tending to increase 
ir eflicaes® as annunciators were it not that neither Mr 
SGENT nor any other professor of enunciation is in the 
‘ution business for the mere love of it. Clarity of ex- 
iession, While not mentioned in the McKINLEY bill, costs 
mey, and the *L” guards naturally prefer to spend what 
“Ue surplus they may have at the end of the week upon 


remarks 


nowledee there is a 


ch would 


elocution, 


today. 


‘it is in the fertile East. 
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opera and such other :esthetic delights as New York affords. 
The expenses, even if light indeed, should not in fairness be- 
come their portion, since it is not they, but the public, after 
all, that would derive all the benetit. No more can the ele- 
vated railways be called upon to pay for this bit of luxury 
for their passengers. The roads are losing money enough 
as they are. without running any further risks. When it is 
remembered that they carry only five hundred thousand 
passengers a day, ata loss of two cents a head, it will be 
plain to the most: prejudiced observer that more cannot in 
reason be asked of them. They carry us ten miles for five 
cents, and in quite a number of instances have brought us 
out alive at the haven where we would be, at a loss to them- 
selves. Truly,as the great Roman poet said, jam setia ext, 
The question then arises, if not the guards or the railways, 
Who should bear this expense? This is one of those fortu- 
nate questions to which there can be but one answer, which 
answer must perforce be the right one. It is, briefly, the 
public. The public, being the beneficiary, should constitute 
itself the stipendiary, as it were. It is therefore suggested 
that the public take this matter in hand, and raise a fund to 
be devoted to bettering the clocutionary condition of the 
‘L” guards. 
community, 


And an easier task was never sct before any 


If the tive hundred thousand persons who are advertised 
to travel daily upon our air lines would contribute each one 
paltry cent per diem for one month, at the end of that period 
the treasurer would be in possession of funds amounting to 
¥150,000, which would be sufficient to instruct the guards, 
and to give to each of them two wecks’ rest in the country 
for practice; or, if the two weeks’ vacation should appear 
unnecessary, the surplus could be devoted to the instruction 
of the guards in the many languages spoken in New York 
Our population is so heterogeneous that it would 
be a great blessing were the guards proficient enough in 
polyglottery to be able to announce all the stations in the 
Various languages spoken in our city, including even the 
many varied dialects that so add to the charm of our month- 
Iv magazines. A> guard who could call out ‘ Bleeeker 
Street.” ** Rue Bleeckaire,” ** Pieecker Strasse,” and so on, 
running the whole gamut of ‘‘ spoken speech,” as the West- 
ern orator called it, Would be a great blessing, although it 
might seriously interfere with rapid transit to have him 
devote as much time to these announcements as would be 
necessary if all tongues were included. 

Enough has been said to set the public mind to work on 
this important point. It only remains to add that the time 
is ripe for action and thet it never does to delay action when 
time gets in this Condition. Over-ripeness in time is as fatal 
to action as is over-ripeness of fruit to internal order. 


WATER FOR OUR DESERT LANDS. 

THE Southern Pacific Company has found abundant water 
ata depth of less than five hundred feet mm that desert in 
Which Salton Lake made its mysterious appearance not long 
The company had beén hauling water out to the desert 
to-fill its tanks and feed its locomotives, and now it appears 
there will be all the water there that is needed. But this 
great saving and relief to that corporation is the veriest 
trifle compared with the gain which will accrue to the world 
if it be found that others may procure water there in the 
same way, for when water is applied to that desert land, it 
veritably blossoms like the rose. 

The great majority of our people who live in the East, 
where the rainfall is sufficient, can scarcely comprehend the 
conditions that prevail in our enormous arid district in the 
West. In Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, and Montana great 
areas of land have been redeemed by the diversion of the 
water of the mountain streams and the rivers they swell, 
but in North and South Dakota, Utah, New Mexico, and 
Arizona the regions that never can be watered in that way 
are of vast extent. There is not vet any good reason for be- 
lieving that the so-called © rain-makers " are anything better 
than the over-sanguine beneficiaries of communities that are 
Willing to try any experiment. however slender its chances 
of suceess, to obtain drink for their thirsty soil. In such 
districts the people are all but certain to find that if they 
sneceed in obtaining water, it will not be coaxed from the 
sky. but will be got from the earth. And all the while that 
the rainemakers are busied with their incantations and ex- 
plosives the patient, persistent boring of artesian wells goes 
on and on 

It is most curious that wherever water is obtained in that 
arid belt the results render agriculture more tempting than 
No fields are so green as those of 
the alfalfa, that is there substituted for grass, and that 
yields four crops of hay sometimes where our grass yields 
No fruit is more luscious to the taste or gorgeous to 
the eve,and few regions in the East yield such quantities 
of grain to the acre as are reported from the redeemed ‘ bad 
lands.” The arid belt is mainly at a high elevation above 
the sea. The air there is pure and tonic, cloudy or rainy 
days are few, and sunshine may be counted upon almost as 
we in the East count upon daylight. The canals and ditches 
through which men lead the sparkling water from the moun 
tain streams become beautiful as jewels against the green 
velvet of the vegetation they produce. Trees in great pro- 
fusion shade the streets of the cities and villages, and flowers 
become superabundant. Thus it happens that Denver and 
Salt Lake City are among the most beautiful of all our in 
land cities, 

Tie water used in irrigation where streams give the 
supply is not all lost. The greater part of it reappears in 
the natural channels below where it has done its work. Yet 
there is great waste of the fluid, even where it is most. pre- 
cious. This is brought about in two ways—first, by a 
failure of the State governments to limit the consumers to 
their actual needs; and second. because of the eseape of 
vast bodies of water in the freshets and in the superabun- 
dance of the streams in spring-time. This waste amounts 


3 


aro 


one, 






to as much as absence of water to lands which could be 
redeerned were it saved. This spring-time waste is now 
being looked after, and that, after all, is the greatest and 


- best news from the arid belt 


Reservoirs for storing this water are increasing in number 
and extent on private and State lands, and, by the same 
means, the Federal government is stopping the waste on 
the public lands. Secretary Nose, of the Department of 
the Interior, in his recent annual report announces that 
reservoirs for irrigation purposes have been located and 
surveyed to the number of 187 for a territory embracing 
more than four millions of acres. We must wait with pa 
tience for the States to buy back the water and control it. 
but that will yet be done. 
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* The child, putting | 


ver hand in his, led him vent way 
Old Curiosity Sh Pp. 
“ROONNORS U the Lientenant had said during their 
memorable daterview have vou never known 
wnvoone Who Was always interested in What vou 
did, Who Was sorry When vou got inte trouble, 
ind vlid when vou behaved vourself£7" 
No. sir he tad replied: ** TCaint had friends. T don't 
moto make friends easy. Thad a good pal onceet in Chi-, 


but he didn't give a—he didn't care anything about my 


tin dnite trouble 
Connors,” said the Lieutenant, and he looked thought- 
Vat asilver-framed photograph on his desk, that Con 
rs osawW owas a pieture of.a little girl with long tresses of 
VWWohair cc Pve nu little daughter back in St. Paul. T hope 
Will come out here sometime. More than anything else 
mid dike to leave to her the memory of her father as an 
ehtand, PE hopesa brave soldier, and if T have any aspi 
tons for great deeds in this profession of ours, it is be 
ise T want her tad be proud of me when she grows older 
ink it helps us todo right if we sometimes think of the 
row We bring to those who love us and to our friends 
nowedo wrong, and. if you've no objections, Connors, | 


id like you to think of me as your friend, if you will, 


T take move of an interest in you than in most men ve 
pyn in the ranks. and nothing would do me more good 
nto see you bring credit on vourself and your regiment, 
{hardly anything would grieve me more than to see you 
'o the devil, as you will if vou don’t stop now. But | 
k you will stop, and if you will let me, T should like to 
ehands with you.” : 
onnors had suddenly found the picture of the little girl 
vorather dim before his eves, and something felt un- 
want in his throat, but he managed ‘to mutter a‘ Thank 
sir and since that time he had been drunk only once, 
ithe feelings he had known when he found that the Lieu 
uit had heard of that he lad never experienced before. 
\nd now he was standing on the edge of the parade 
ind looking out on the brown prairie over which the 
autumn wind was steadily sweeping, and wishing he 
been a better man. Far away the curious peaks and 
ks of the Bad Lands rose like the citadels of some ancient 
The scene was a picture of dreariness, not a living or 
Ving object in sight. If Connors had been imaginative 
might have fancied he was a lonely mortal looking out 
the primeval world. But) his weary familiarity with 
se surroundings prevented their arousing any unusual 
‘lings, He was thinking of his wretched boyhood and 
th, and of the vice and crime he had seen and taken part 
of the year’s sentence he had served, and how he had 
iisted under an assumed name to escape capture for shoot- 
< Sandy Peters in Fagan’s saloon in Chicago. It was 
ie that if he had not shot Sandy, Sandy would have shot 
im, but he knew very well that the plea of self-defence would 
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have availed him little with his past record, and with any 
number of Sandy's friends ready to testify against him. 
He had sometimes wished since then that he had.not dodged 
the rough’s pistel, but had stood still and made a fitting end 
todas vouthful but precocious career in the appropriate set- 
ting of the vilest dive in Chicago, and gone into the history 
of that city’s crime as a terror to the police and an object of 
worthy emulation to every young tough. What made this 
al the more pitiable was that Connors, with all his know- 
ledge of eviland unhappiness, was litthé more than a boy in 
years, the time when hope should seem brightest and life 
most full of promise. But of late, since that talk with the 
Lieutenant, and especially since the little girl had come out 
to join her father, life had seemed more hopeful somehow 
he could not exactly tell why. °° They're the only friends 
Ive ever had—him and the little “un.” said Connors to him- 
self, Stand LT won't go back on ‘em; Vil be a credit to ‘em 
yet—if 1 ean.” 

A great intimacy had arisen between the little girl and 
Connors from the moment when the Lieutenant had intro- 
duced them and the child had said, in a polite little grown-up 
manner, ** ]'m very happy to meet you, Mr. Connors,” and 
had insisted on shaking hands with the orderly, much to his 
confusion, for he did not know exactly what to do with the 
soft litle hand she held out to him, and his sensations were 
curious as he looked into the great brown eyes she smilingly 
raised to his. 

*T think Connors will excuse your calling him mister,” 
said the Lieutenant, with a smile. 

She had at once taken a great fancy for her father’s or- 
derly, and whenever she explored the environs of the fort 
insisted on having him with her to explain things and answer 
questions, She was passionately fond of horses, and would 
always watch the drill with great interest, sitting beside 
Connors on the steps of the quarters on the océasions when 
he was excused on account of his extra duties, and getting 
him to explain to her the movements. His charger was a 
great favorite with her. The great bay horse learned always 
to expect an apple or a bit of sugar whenever he saw his 
master, holding the little girl's hand, appear at the door of 
the stables. : 

As Connors looked out on the prairie and thought in his 
way about all these things, he was conscious that he had 
changed very much in the last few weeks.” If he could 
have analyzed his feelings he would have said that he had 
more self-respect than ever before, for he had been living 
straighter, as he would have expressed it. He had a distinct 
longing to do something in the world, and to bring some 
happiness to those who were kind to him—matters he had 
never taken much interest in hitherto; but he may not have 
been greatly to blame, perhaps, for he had never known 
any one who was kind to him. As he stood there he heard 
his name called behind him, and turning, saw the litile girl 


running toward him across the parade-ground, without her 


vo 


hat, the wind waving her brown hair back from her: fore- 
head. When she came up to him she caught his hand in 
one of her own, resting the other confidingly on his coat 
sleeve, and. as she looked up at him, Connors saw that her 
eves were brimming over with tears, and a frightened little 
quaver sounded in her vaice as she said 

* Connors, they 're--they're going off to fight the Indians 
Papa will have to leave me, won't he? and he may be killed 
Oh, Connors, do you think he'll be killed?” and she bent her 
head over Connors’s blue sleeve and sobbed as if her heart 


~ would break. 


Connors felt strangely. He had never tried to comfort 
any one before, and did not know how to begin. He looked 
back toward the buildings of the fort, and saw that his medi- 
tations had led him to forget his surroundings: for-near head- 
quarters stood two horses covered With foam, the steam rising 
from them in the cool air, and on one of them sat a lean 
sinewy man dressed in buckskins, his hat pushed far back 
on his head, wiping his forehead with the sleeve of his-shirt 
as he talked to some of the men standing around him. Un- 
usual activity was noticeable everywhere. Men were hurry- 
ing in and out of the barracks, and a belated officer was 
running toward headquarters 

* Don't ery, miss,” said Connors. 
couldn't get killed if he wanted to. Pooh!” he continued, 
grandly; ‘‘Injuns is all cowards—they'd run if you waved 
your hand at ’em.” He knew that, not to put too fine a point 
upon it, he was lying outright; but he told himself that he 
was used to it, and ought not to mind it now. 

** Do you think, Connors, you could take care of him some, 
and not let him get shot?” said the little girl. 

‘Why, certainly, miss,” answered Connors, promptly. 

‘You see, I'd feel more comfortable if I knew you were 
looking out for him.” 

“Tl take care of him all 
‘Don't you worry. 
same as to-day.” 

“Connors,” said the little girl, brokenly, in a rush of 
childish gratitude, ‘ you’re—you're so good.” 

**Me good!” groaned Connors, inwardly, as they turned 
back toward the fort. 

Four days afterward all that was left of a detachment of 
twenty officers and men from X-Troop, Tenth United States 
Cavalry, were grouped in an irregular circle on a small hil 
lock in Devil's Creek Cafion, husbanding their remaining 
cartridges, and sometimes wondering whether they would 
ever see the familiar buildings of the fort again—a hypothesis 
that seemed extremely improbable even to the most sanguine. 
They knew that two of their number had been killed when 
the led-horses were captured, and the bodies of two more 
were lying side by side in the centre of the group, while 
three were wounded, one of whom was slowly dying behind 
a protecting rock. The rest were crouching or lying behind 
the rocks and rubbish they had hurriedly heaped up as a 


** Killed?- Why, he 


right, miss,” said Connors. 
Why, in a few days he'll be back here 












































































breast-work, watching for stray shots at the dusky figures 
that were oceasionally seen darting from rock to rock or 
leaping up suddenly to fire into the little circle. 

They knew that there had been some mistake in the in 
formation they had received. No one had imagined that 
there were such numbers of hostiles so near them, They 
had been entrapped, cut off from the horses, and surrounded 
before they fairly knew what had happened. The regiment 
was doubtless expecting their return, but could have had 
no news of their danger or of the proximity of the Indians, 
unless the redskins had been bold and numerous enough 
to attack the whole force sent against them. The small 
supply of water was going fast, and the number of car- 
tridges was becoming smailer and smaller. They knew 
very well what to expect; in a few hours there would be 
the yell, the rush of the hostiles, the hand-to-hand fight, and 
all that would be left would be the heap of bodies on and 
about those forms already in the centre. But the discipline 
of the regular service Was strong even in this crisis, and the 
love of fighting for its own sake, that makes good soidiers, 
was still apparent in the gleam that shone in a man’s eve 
when he saw through the smoke of his carbine one of those 
dark figures throw up its arms and fall back. Most of the 
men felt in some way that there was something heroic in 
this position; they understood that they would die as true 
soldiers should, fighting to the last. But the Lieutenant 
wondered, as he steadily watched a rock from behind which 
two Indians were trying to get a shot, why the inspiration 
supposed’ to aecompany such scenes was wanting. The 
whole affair) seemed brutal to him. Perhaps it) was 
because he could not help thinking of a litde girl back 
at the fort, and that she would never see him again. And 
in this hour of their extremity they took grim = comfort 
in thinking that when the regiment heard of this there 
would be mourning in the Sioux wigwams. Surely, surely 
the old regiment would avenge them tenfold 

: ye red divils!” said one of the men, a wild Trish 
man, shaking his fist in the direction of the enemy. °° When 
the Tinth knows of this, yell rue the day ye iver lifted a 
tinger against one of its men. Your squaws will be weepin, 
your wigwams will blaze, and ivry mother’s son of your 
dirty tribe will be food for coyotes!” 

In another part of the circle Connors had been meditating 
a plan for the last hour, and as night approached it became 
a determination. Near his position, outside of the circle, 
was quite a large number of bowlders piled together, around 
which the sage-brush had sprung up rather thickly. On 
this side the Indians were fewer, and he thought that: per 
haps it might be possible for a man to get through them in 
the dark. If the scene had been changed to the slums of 
Chicago, and the Indians to policémen, he felt quite sure he 
could do it easily. But he retlected that Indians and po 
licemen differed. Still, there was x bare chance, better, at 
least, than waiting to be butchered; and he determined to 
try it. 

When the stars began to appear. and the enemy com 
menced to fire more rapidly, he turned to the man next to 
him. * Look a-here. Jim.” he said; * P!m—" 

There was a crash of two or three shots from the Indians, 
and Jim rolled over on his side, his legs and arms contracted, 
then stiffly extended, while his face turned a ghastly white, 
and Connors saw that le was stone-dead. They dragged 
the body into the centre, and Jaid it: beside the others, Con 
nors thought better of speaking to any one avout his project, 
and in the slight confusion occasioned by moving the mun 
who had just been killed, stepped suddenly into the dark 
ness.over the low protection, among the sage-brush and rocks, 
and disappeared. The men in the circle wondered at a sud 
den firing and a few yells among the enemy, and as Con- 
nors’s absence was not noticed in the excitement, a faint 
hope of relief was raised; but the noise soon subsided, and 
all was as before. ‘ 











In the camp of the regiment the men were sitting about 
the fires singins and telling stories, while the officers were 
gathered together smoking and occasionally wondering where 
that detail of X Troop eould be. Still there was no real anx 
ety, as no hostiles were supposed to be in the neighborhood. 
The prairie stretched away lonely and white in the moon 
light, and the voices of the regimental singers sounded sweet 
and plaintive on the night air. 

On a sudden there was a shout from the sentinels on the 
western side of the camp, the singing stopped, and two or 
three of the officers ran toward the western outposts, while 
some confusion arose in the camp. Soon there were crics 
for the surgeon, and that officer, who had been interrupted 
by the noise at the height -of one of his best stories, grum 
blingly arose and walked over to the spot-where a group of 
men had gathered, bending forward to look at something in 
the centre of the crowd. As the surgeon approached, he was 
surprised to sce an unmistakable Indian pony standing pet 
fectly blown near the knot of men, its legs wide apart and 
head down, while the steam rose from its wet skin. ** Here's 
the doctor,” said some one, and the surgeon made his wes 
into the centre of the group. 

Connors was on the ground. his bead and shoulders sup 
ported by one of the men. He was trying to say some- 
thing, but could hardly whisper. : 

“Get back here and give him air!’ said the surgeon, au 
thoritatively, and he bent down and took Connors’s head in 
the hollow of his arm,as he loosened his shirt and felt for 
the wound 

‘The detail’s up in Devil's Caiion —cight .miles — east 
side. Injuns all around ‘em—shootin’ ‘em like dogs— may 
be all dead now. For God's sake, hurry!” whispered Con 
nors, Weakly, and then fainted 


In the circle in the canon a little flicker of hope had arisen 
when Connors was missed, and the shots and yells of the 
enemy thus accounted for: but the probabilities were so much 
against any man being able to get through alive, that it was 
a very small flame of hope indeed, The heap in the centre 
was larger, and the grim certainty that that fatal rush would 
come, and the wish in all that it might come soon, were 
stronger every minute, It was quite clear moonlight now 
The shots of the enemy came faster,and had closed in per 
ceptibly in the last hour. The men fired slowly, and the 
order Was given for each man to use his last two cartridges 
on no account till the end. They could not see the Indians, 
but fired at the flashes. The faces of the men were set and 
rather pale; one with a bloody shirt sleeve hound tightly 
around his head looked particularly ghastly. The wildest 
rumors were entertained by the most hopeful, but.the deter- 
mination of despair had settled on most. One poor wretch, 
mortally wounded, lay near the centre, talking loudly in his 
delirium. He thought he was back at the fort with his 
chum. Tom Gordon, one of the trumpeters. He rambled on 
brokenly of having served his time, and of going back East 
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to marry a girl who had been waiting fer lim a long time— 
alone time. It was hard to listen to such ravings, and the 
Licutenant #roaned under his breath, and prayed that the 
man would die soon, for his own sake as well as for the suke 
of the living ! 

Suddenly the shots came faster, and the flashes drew quite 
Close, especially on the side where the defence was lowest. 

~ Thevre coming in a minute,” said some one. 

The men massed somewhat on the weakest side. They 
had stopped tiring entirely. ‘They all knew that in a mo 
ment they would be lying in a heap, every one of them 
dead: but there is a certain fierceness that comes to men 
sometimes, and it could be seen in the set of the jaws and 
the look of the eves that every man there would die hard. 

In an instant there was a harsh wild yell of a single voice 
from the savages, and immediately the ery was taken up by 
the creatures hidden behind rock and sage-brush, tl the 
Whole cnfion seemed to be full of devils 

“Here they come, boys! Give ‘em hell!” shouted’ the 
sergeant. He was an older man than most of them, and his 
stern white face looked steady and cool as he raised his car 
bine for those last two shots, 

But there was a pause among the savages. Most of the 
men thought it was the stillness that came before the rush. 
In the lull in the firing the voice of the wounded man could 
be heard 

“Hark!” he said, in a hoarse whisper, and raised his hand 
warningly. °° There’s the bugle! Its Tommy. Vd know 
that bugle anywhere.” But they thought he was raving, 
and he lapsed again into his fever, thinking he was at some 
erent review. “See the old regiment!” he went on. ** There's 
the fellers for drill Not another regiment in it with ‘em in 
the service. Look at those sabres shine!” 

Sut the Lieutenant bent forward and listened. Keep 
quiet,” lie said Listen!” And up the caion, through the 
heavy smoke of the rifles, came the notes of a bugle, clear 
and distinct in the sudden silence. It was the * Gallop.” 
They had heard it every day in the drills on the faraway 
parede ground of the fort, and it brought memories of wheat 
they knew as home and of their comrades 

It was rather a choking, feeble cheer they gave, but it 
reached the regiment. ; 

There they come!” yelled the sergeant, excitedly. And 
they dimly saw a dark mass in perfect order come around a 
projec ting erage of the canon and move swiftly and stendily 
up the great gulch. A few shots met the advancing column 
The Indians around the circle were slipping away, 

Look at ‘em! cried the dving man. “They could lick 
any soldiers in the world!” “His voice grew thick, and he 
said, with a sob, 7 Tommy, Pknew vou'd come.” He raised 
himself to his fall height, tried weakly to wave his hands 
and Jurched heavily forward, dead ; 

In afew moments the Colonel stepped over the low breast 
work, went up to the Lieutenant, who was leaning dizzily 
against a reck, and took his hand. The Colonel did not say 
anything, for he was nota demonstrative man, and perhaps 
he thought no words were needed. But he stood silent for 
several minutes, and the men came up and stood about, look 
ing with half-smothered curses and wild faces on the debris- 
strewn bit of ground, on the cartridge shells, canteens, torn 
picces of Clothing, and on the pathetic heap in the centre 
Gordon, the trumpeter, had one of the bodies in his arms 
and, with his back to the moonlight, was crying like a boy 


Connors woke at Jast, with a rather luxurious sense of 
Weakness, with a dim recollection of some horrible dream, 
but with a feeling that it was all over now, and that he was 
rather happy and contented than otherwise. His head felt 
cool, and though when he tried to raise his hands he found 
that they were so heavy he could not lift them six inches, 
the discovery somehow did not cause himy much anxiety, 
but rather sanused him. ' 

IIe must have slept again, for the next thing he remem 
bered was seeing a familiar little face above dius, framed in 
the long brown dair that hung forward as she 
bent over him 

Connors,” she said, a dite quaveringly, as she softly 
stroked one of his thin lands, and the touch was wonder 
fully soothing to the invalid Connors, Pm se glad you're 
better. Tn oa few weeks we'll be going out to look ‘at the 
horses together again, won't wey And you've done the no 
blest thine T ever heard of. Connors, youre — you're the 
goodest wan in the world, and my dearest. friend!” and she 
leaned over and kissed him é 

No one had ever kissed him before. Perhaps it was be: 
cause he wis very weak, but he felt that he was erying. 

Pool!” he said, faintly, with an effort to stop the tears 
running out of the corners of his eyes; “me good!” 
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Lah PREACH REPUBLIC. 


“THe French Repubbe is a sham, and its government a 
mockery of democratic institutions, ‘There are no repub 
licans in France outside of the American bars” The gen- 
tleman who made these broad statements had been reading 
the hodgepodge of gonsense in regard to the political situa 
tion in France with which the press of this country has been 
deluged for the past three weeks. He was a statesman who 
lias been distinguished over his fellows as being ever sympa 
thetically in touch with the popular pulse. A very hurried 
survey of the editorial comment upon the crisis furnished by 
the daily papers serves to show that once again our states- 
mands in harmony with the great masses of Americans, who 
assume, very hastily, P think, that the great sister republic 
is going to the “*demnition bow-wows.” I consider him 
to be profoundly in’ error, and though my purpose. is 
somewhat out of proportion to the extent and scope of this 
article, [shall endeavor to set forth my reasons for regarding 
the prosecution of the Panama criminals as a sien of strength 
and a promise of stability for the present régéme, rather than 
the prelude of a revolution of a reactionary character, 

Before entering more closely into a survey of the situation 
it is well to bear in mind that the great majority of cable 
erams dealing with French politics that reach this country 
emanate from English sources. The views that we find in 
them are formulated with the purpose of giving pleasure to 
the English, who, as we all know, are ever inclined to view 
with Christian resignation the misfortunes of their repub- 
lican neighbors, and to thank, with pharisaical hypocrisy 
the ever glorious British constitution that such scandals are 
impossible in the United Kingdom. 

Such. however, is fat from being the case. The judicial 
investigation of the accounts of the Liberator Building As. 
sociation now going on in London proves conclusively that 
the investors have been robbed of thirty-six millions of dol 
lars. Mr. Arthur Balfour, the leader of the Conservative 
pirty in the TTouse of Commons, is a director of this com- 
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pany. Of course Mr. Balfour's private character 
reproach; no one accuses him of having profited by 
ulations of his colleagues of the Liberator Asso haat 
French correspondents in London might with as am 
tification and propriety accuse him of conniving at 
nality of lis colleagues as English correspoudents 
Paris have for insinuating that men dike President ¢ 
De Freveinet, and Ribot have anything to fear fron 
impartial investigation of the alfairs of the defunct P 
Company. 

It will be well to remember also that the sensation 
cles that are now being disseminated to the four eo) 
the globe, in so far as they are trae, contain nothing 
new or at all startling. Every serip of evidence 
public men that is new paraded in the press was 
when the Panama Avraes came in the winter of PSSx 4 
the damage to republican prestige that these revelation 
calculated to work has long since been discounted 
the counterfouls of the damning cheeks, of whieh so 
has been heard in the last few davs, were im the pos 
of M. Constans as far back as February, Ss9 

The Panama rascals were clever in choosing an opp 
moment for going into Jiquidation Boulanger ther 
through the streets of Paris on his black charger. sn 
plaudits of the multitude, whe acclaimed din nts tl 
of Destiny. The agitation of the Royalists and the i: 
of the Bonapartists were openly carried on. and were vy 
ed for the time being with some mesure of 
Republic at this moment indeed scemed in danger, Tt 
opportune to admit before all the world that under the | 
Republic it had been possible fora handful of sei 
rascals, With but the prestige of a dotard as their ex 
launch the most colossal job ° that the world 
nessed, and to deplete ; f 


sheers 


1 
1 

has eve: 
the FPrenely pes 
fourteen leundred ay . 


the savings of 
by the simply ineredible sum ot 
of tranes. Tt was not the time then to admit thee 
money the of France liad muzzled witl \ 
single exception, or to confess in the face of untiring 
archic propaganda that such pillars of radgeal republi 

as Floquet and Clemenceat were venal Suehoan ey 

at this juneture would lave been simply suicideal + 
republican r¢égéme, and MM. Constans, De Freyeine: 
President Carnot deserved well of their country in ave 
it. Their bands were full. ‘They were, indeed. net 
In four months they succeeded in pricking the B. 
bubble, and in banishing the only members of this cons 
Who were formidable Then came the Exposition sa 
lighted and diverted by the triumphs of industry thea 
revealed to the world on the Champ de Mars, Brancs 
moment forgot pol and gladiv put all the shan 
the scandal of the Panama conspiriey out of its si it 
it Was only fora season Sefore the fall « ume, Mo Constans 
had gathered at the Ministry of the Interior all the evich 
that dis in the hands of the government today His} 
larity was great. Tle was considered the only strone 1 

in France ; 

The conqueror of Boulanger was preparing toe bring the 
Panama swindlers to justicesand to purge the 
republicans of those who did 
Everything was prepared. when one marning he awoke snd 


press heen 





Wes 





ranks of the 


suceumoed to temptation 


found that the cabinet dad been re formed: overnight. snd 
that he was no donger Minister of the Interior, Plow this 
litte midnight ‘tdeul” was accomplished it is rather: ditt 
cult to sav Drather thought, however, at the time that the 


republican groups who imagined that Constans meditated a 
coup de math allied themseives with those who had res 
to fear the sweeping investigation le was about to juice 
and so amid great Uppiatse from M. Laur and the Be 

gists the little deal was accomplished. and Constans was re 
tired. The evil hour of reckoning, however, was only post 
poned, Por two years there lias been in progress a strugede 
no osevere snd and, indeed, in view of 
the death of Baron Reinaceh. Damav sav a denadiv struge! 
between those who, either from interest or from. timidity 
Wished the scandal hushed up. and those upright men who, 
conscious of the unswerving devotion of the erent mass of 
the people to republican institutions, determined that the 
authors of this most stupendous steuh as well as all whe bad 
connived at their jobbe ry, should be brought to: justics l 
consider this a magnificent achievement, and altogether sur 
prising when one recalls to what straits the republicans 
were put only three short vears ago. ‘The Special Comani 
sion or High Court will convene on January 10th, Henri 


‘ie ; 
Brisson will preside, and the result of these extraordinary 


nostrenhous struvele 





proceedings Will be to show the world that the kr wnee that 
has arisen since Sedan is not only capable of presenting an 
undismaved front to her enemies without, but is quite ec 
ble of the sterner and more difficult task of Suppress! ur dress 
son and of treating surgically the canker of corruption tout 
corrodes Within, It wall, indeed. be dittieult. Sore 


Vorite sons” that have proven faithless will be relegs 
shame to private Ijfe orto the felon’s eel, but the Rey 
Will come out of this ordeal not only stronger, but me 
scious of her strength than ever before. And T rejoices 
the Republic will prove triumphant, because of the ties tot 
bind our country to Francee—ties which, though never 
licly recognized, T trust are not wholly forgotten 

Then we have been favored with many surmises in rot 
to the various pretenders to empire and to unconstitut ool 
power ity France. Perhaps it would be as well to say \ 
words, to speak of these men as they really are——a weeds! 
on the whole, somewhat flattered in the photographs l 
duced elsewhere, The Napoleonic legend is dead pust 
rection. Zola’s picture of the Jast scenes around Se 
La Deéliiele was the coup de qrace Though this ster 
heen published as afeud/leton in one paper at Jenast ines 3s 
department in’ France, when it appeared in book form one 
hundred and sixty thousand copies were sold in six wo. 


The Napoleonic legend is dead: La Delviele may with oth” 
be regarded as its Cpitauph. Five years ago, with a it 
blare and flourish of trumpets, with the Due de Bassa: os 
master of ceremonies, the remains of Napoléon le Petri a 
of his son, the Prince Imperial, who at least was brave re 
removed from Chisellhurst to the magnificent: maus: mn 


that the Empress Eugénie had built at Farnborough. 
intended, in paying the Jast Plous tribute to the ‘dead 
vive again the courage for the “cause.” and to rally 
families that the great Corsican had founded. There t 
present at the function only three Bonapartists—Bras> 
Petri, the sceretary, and another whose name I forget. 93 
Emperor and his son were jolted across England ina 
mon freight car, marked “to carry forty hundredwe 
and finally dumped out at their destination with seant 
mony and no consideration. [think that if Zola had 
nessed this scene he would not have proved entirely ins: 
ble to the lacrimu revi, and could not have penned thi 
ot Sedan With the same cruel truthfulness as it now dies bv 
us. Prince Victor, who lives in Brussels, isn verv ord 
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ming man, dwarfed sdll further by the great name he bears, 
Pree Louis has left the unpopular Italian army, and now 
veare the uniform of the Nijuii Novgorod dragoons. He 
ht oattract some Jitthe attention if he appeared in Paris, 
oeially if he came in fall regimentals. Buta Cossack or 
wwhoy would be a dangerous rival for the passing amuse- 
oof the boulevards, 
fue Due d@Orléans is a young man whose fervid sang 
ysis continually getting him into the divorce court and 
newspapers. These escapades would do himono harm 
Pranee bad not the publicity attending them acquainted, 
newspaper cuts, all his alleged subjects with the pecul- 
pronounced German cast of Countenance he has heired 
ytheamaternal Cobourgs. Besides, it is well toremember 
P there are no monarchists in France to speak of. There 
sila few worthies who wear the legitimate high hat 
rehaie shape, but they do so inspired more with respect 
the past than in hope of a future. A clique of parvenus 
, drinks occasionally to the King across the water, but 
vaspire more to social position than to dangerous promi- 
noedn a revolutionary movement. The obstinate Catholic 
iantry, since the no uncertain tones of the last papal pro- 
mmcement in favor of the republic, can now sleep with 
i conscience under the tricolor. ~The Count of Paris, 
cousted with the meagre result of the three millions he in 
ted in Boulangism, has taken no pains to conceal the 
toot that he has no more money for adventures, and several 
vecks ago publicly announced his intention of shipping the 
Dae dOrleéans off to Somali Land, doubtless thinking the 
vatip fever less dangerous to his son.than the atmosphere 
the London greenrooms. 
Doubtless that gallant and faithful) soldier General de 
Charette has slipped into Paris, and with his martial cloak 
rown around him ois pacing nervously up and down the 
lark byways of the City of Light, awaiting the moment 
vien a people disgusted with the antics of statesmen for 
venue only will arise and call home their king. But Gen- 
oral Charette, as on so many a previous occasion When Paris 
is in political ferment, will go away disappointed. In 
France all serious people are republicans, and the last 
lier of the king is allowed to go his way unwatched and 
molested, without even the'sorry compliment of a mouchard 
thas heels. The revolutions and the evolutions that have 
taken place in France in the last hundred vears are due en- 
ly to the accident of environment, and to the heavy 
ndieap of political heredity. Jefferson was not the only 
ria Who learnt the lesson of the equality of man. Indeed, 
vere Democritus to return to this vale of tears to award the 
in for republican progress, | do not feel at all confident 
the trophy would come to this side of the Atlantic. 
Cortainivit would notif the sage made generous time allow- 
es fer the bandicaps T have: mentioned — environment 
{the taimt-of political heredity 
STEPHEN Bonsa, JUN. 


Tie CATHEDRAL CORNER-STONE. 


IN the name oof the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Cost. Amen. T day the corner stone of the church to be 
ere butrlded under the name ofthe Cathedral Church of 
~ John the Divine, and to be devoted to the service of Al 
noichty Godoas fi house of praver for all people in accord: 
wee With the doctrine, discipline, and worship of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the United States of America 
Other foundation can no man lay Uian this is laid, which is 
Jesus Christ.” 

With these solemn words Bishop Henry C. Potter last 
week laid the cornerstone of the great cathedral which in 
the course of a few years will crown the heights near Morn- 
ueside Park and near to the Hludson River. This cathe- 
fal has been in contemplation for several years. The prop- 
erty oon which it is to be erected was purchased several 
Vears ago,and the plans for the structure were completed 
last spring. With the Javing of the corner-stone its erec 
tion may be said to have begun.» Those great European ca- 
thedrals Which inspire American visitors with awe and ad 
mination Were never built by one generation, but were dsu 
(iV in process of construction for a century or more, This 

V cathedral will net linger in incompletion so long as the 
Old World churches dit, sor will it be rushed to completion 
my the manner of the Commercial palaces in New York and 
But it will probably be finished, as nearly as a ca- 
thedral ever is tinished.in less time than was ever consumed 
betore in building one of these ecclesiastical monuments. 
Phe last work on the lofty spire will probably be done be- 

re the young architects Who bave designed the cathedral 
Will have advanced to middle age. St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
n Fifth Avenue, was completed during the lifetime of its 
cehitect: Mr. Renwick, but the projector of the building, 
\rehbishop Hughes, passed away long before it: was. tin- 
ished : 

In the same neighborhood with the new cathedral will be 
St. Luke's Hospital, Columbia College, and several other insti 
tutions, so that the changes in that part of the town will be 
Very marked indeed. The weather was bitterly cold when 
the corner-stone-laying ceremony was performed. A tem- 
porary building, sufticient to hold something like fifteen 
hundred people, had been erected around the derrick which 
Was to swing the corner-stone into place. This structure 
was roofed over with canvas, and the openings protected by 
canvas Curtains Tt was a draughty and unattractive-look- 
lig place, and seemed utterly unsuitable for any imposing 
ceremony, but the ceremony was imposing for all that. 

Every seat in the auditorium was occupied. Shortly after 
three O'clock the procession of prelates from the old Watts 
Orphan Asylum, which was used as a robing place, moved 
nto the wooden structure, Which was of cruciform shape, 
and over which floated the American flag and the coat of 
arms of the Bishop of New York. At the head of the 
procession walked the sexton of St. Agnes’s Chapel with 
his mace.” Next came the musicians and the organist, 
With a choir of sixty members; these took their seats in the 
south transept. Then came the students from the General 
Theological) Seminary, who took seats immediately be- 
hind the choir. Trustees of Columbia College and of St. 
Luke's Hospital followed the students, and took seats in 
the north transept. Then came the robed clergymen of the 
Diocese of New York, many of them wearing the bright 
hued hoods of the colleges from which they were graduated. 
Walking two by two under the canopy which extended from 
the door of the orphan-house to the tent, this part of the pro- 
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cession was led by the Bishop's secretary, and ended with. 


the Archdeacon of New York. Following the clergy came 
Architect George L. Heins and Builder David H. King, Jun. 
Then, with purple sashes across their breasts, walked the 
trustees of the cathedral—the Rev. Dr. sa Dix, the 
Kev. Dr. W. R. Huntington, the Rev. Philander K. Cady, Mr. 
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J. Pierrepont Morgan, Mr. Samuel D. Babcock, Mr. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Mr. J. Roosevelt: Roosevelt, Mr. George MeCul- 
lock Miller, Rev. George HE. Houghton. and Mr Stephen ly 
Nash. Mr. Nash escorted Chief Justice Fuller of the United 
States Supreme Court, who wore his robes of office, Next 
came the visiting bishops—Bishop Doane. of Albany: Bishop 
Littlejoln, of Long Island: Bishop Scarborough, of New Jei 
sey, Bishop Starkey,of Newark; Bishop Whittaker,of Penn- 
sylvania; Bishop Talbot, of Wyotning: Bishop Beaver. of 
Montana; and. Bishop Wells, of Spokane. Bishop Potter 
walked alone behind them, and as the clergy passed down 
the aisle they read, responsively with Bishop Potter, the two 
processional psalms, “Lord, who shall dwell-in thy taber- 
nacle” and, TP was glad when they said unto me,” 

After saying the Lord's Prayer and reading the collect of 
the day, the Bishop intoned the words, O Lord, open ‘Thou 
our lips,” and the choir responded. The versicies which 
followed in the order of serviee— which, by the way, was 
arranged by Dr. Huntington—were read by Dr. Dix rector 
of Trinity. The lesson for the day, from the fourth chapter 
of the first epistie of St. John, was read by Chief-Justice 
Fuller, After reciting the Nicene Creed, and a prayer by 
Dr. Huntington, the corner-stone, Which bad ou it this in- 
scription, 

IcHeES: 
Sr. Joun’s Day, 
DECEMBER 27, 1892 
Was swung into place. 

This inscription was read by the Rev. Mr. Harris, who 
also announced that the following articles had been placed 
in the corner-stone: 


The Holy Bible; the Common Prayer Book, standard of 1592; the 
hymnal, 1592; journals of the Diocesan Conventions, 1882-92; Journal of 
the General Conventions, 1559, 1592; Centennial History of the Diocese 
ot New York; Church periodicals, Church Almanac, 1893; catalogues of 
the General Theological Seminary and St. Stephen's College, 1892-95 ; 
copies of the New York daily papers of December 27. 1592; form for laying 
the corner-stone > names of the trustees; three charges and two addresses 
of Bishop Potter; letters to citizens and clergy upon the subject of the 
cathedral by Bishop Potter; badge and rites of prayer and service of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew; the medal of the Missionary Society ; list of 
Officers of the United States government, of the State, and of the city: 
fragment of a brick of the church built by Columbus at Hispaniola; and 
a list of the objects placed within the stone 


Then Bishop Potter pronounced the words with which 
this article opens, and struck the stone with a hammer at 
the mention of each member of the Trinity. He smoothed 
the mortar, upon which he also made with a silver trowel 
the sign of the cross,and the stone was slowly lowered into 
place and adjusted. 

Several of the trustees passed through the congregation, 
taking up the offerings. Cornelius Vanderbilt and J. Roose 
velt: Roosevelt returned with their plates heaped up with 
greenbacks, and Samuel D. Babcock tilled lis silk hat two 
or three times. The offertory, which was composed by Ho 
ratio W. Parker for the occasion, was sung by Mrs. Theo- 
dore J. Toedt and Franz Remmerz. The address of the day 
Was made by Bishop Doane, who spoke upon the significance 
of corner-stones. He said that he considered the corne: 
stove symbolic of the Episcopate. The stone which the 
builders rejected had become the head of the corner. The 
corner-stone of the Cathedral Church had in it the elements 
which the psalmist described and St. Peter wrote about 
‘The corner-stone,” said he, “is also a stone of binding: it 
knits the people together, and acts as a magnet to draw the 
people together into a unity that shall be permanent and rea! 
Splendid is the progress of our Church up the great avenues 
of the city. Trinity stands at the lower end of the city, 
Grace Church is half-way. and here at the apex, and soon to 
become the centre, is the cathedral, certain to become the 
magnet of a mighty attractiveness and the centre of eternal 
truth. The cathedral will stand here to protest for the old 
faith—-not only for the faith of which so much is held in 
common by other Protestants, but also against any unlawful 
communion with those who call themselves Romuanists, with 
whom the Episcopal Chureh holds in common oniy what is 
pure and primitive in faith.” 


A WINTER'S RUN ACKOSS. 

TueEsk are days of bitter hardships at sea. For x fort 
night the North Atlantic, bad as it is at most seasons, has 
been especially harried by wind and wave, been unusually 
benumbed with cold, and the records drifting in to us are 
sad ones of blizzards, of delayed and dangerous voyages, ot 
wreck and disaster. Then, too, there are missing ships, 
surely only for a time, but still missing. and they make and 
have made the season an anxious one to good people ashore 
and afloat. It is curious, after all, how little modern science 
has aehieved in its struggles with the sea, for how impotent 
seem the best effort, the highest skill, im any effort to miti+ 
gate the horrors of an ocean winter in these latitudes! Ships 
are larger, stancher, machinery has reached a perfection 
undreamed of, seamanship is surely as high, meteorology 
has advanced slowly and tentatively, art has advanced, and 
yet the miseries experienced in the old sailing days are 
experienced still. Years ago Maury described the winter 
passage between our coast and northern Europe as the most 
terrible sailors had to essay anywhere, and lamented that 
the slow development of ocean meteorology forbade science 
helping to soften the rigors of the run across. But that 
lament seems to have been a vain one. The best routes to 
take, differing widely as they do from preconceived notions, 
have been pointed out and used, and the efforts of anoth 
er Maury have been of incalculable benetit to the seaman 
bv his discovery of the superiority of high northerly voy 
ages under certain circumstances. And yet on these very 
lanes disaster hews a track, and so long as seas are change: 
less, these voyages to and from Europe must ever be full of 
peril in the winter months ; ne. 

Three heavy gales united in making the latter half of De 
cember dreary for ocean-going people. One storm left our 
coast about the 15th, the second developed to the north of 
Montana and the Dakotas about the 22d, with the extreme 
barometric pressure of 81.10 inches, and temperatures so low 
in front of this high wave that readings from 26° to 44° be 
low zero (Fahr.) were registered in the country about Assin- 
iboin. This anti cyclone chilled the marrow of the States. 
and then blew fiercely seaward, passing to the eastward of 
Cape Race on, the 26th, with a barometer that fell to 28.20 
inches, and an energy that was. hurricane in force. Pwo 
days later the third gale came up from the South, slipping 
northward and easterly in the general trend of the Gulf 
Stream, with tremendous seas, heavy winds, and piercing 
cold. These gales rushed eastward, almost in parailel lines, 


( 


and, strangely enough, along a latitude unusually south—at 
least on this side of the fiftieth meridian. 

Around and about the holiday week all the ships bound 
for this port from the south’ard or castard had caught the 
fury of these gales, and by the 24th fifteen or more well- 
formed and stanch steamers were overdue Slowly they 
beyan in dismal tiles to struggle into port, each with its tale 
of disaster and misery. Among the first to arrive was the 
See and a memorable picture she made as, sheathed in ice 
and decked with icicles, white-armored from truck to water 
line, and gleaming and glistening in the wan wintry sun, she 
steamed quietly up the bay to her anchorage. Her gear was 
tense as silvery harp strings; bow ard figure head were 
agicam With frozen masses that no friendly ‘harbor grace” 
could) ward; and bulwarks, counter, and taffrail shone as 
resplendent as might those of a fairy ship out-of elf- 
lune 

The white mass, with a ripple of half frozen tide under het 
bow, and asmother of bubbling foam astern of her churning 
screw and about her ice-littered wake, gave a picturesque 
quality to the Christmas morning ‘and added a new grace to 
the season. The slow dipping of-her ensign, bent to the 
stiffened halyards in response to the weleome of other sig- 
nals, told what her voyage had. been; and when at last the 
pier Was reached, the full meaning of the perils passed and 
of the happy ending must have made the day appeal tenderly 
to every soul on board. © Her voyage had, indeed, been a hard 
one from the day she left Bremerhaven. In the North Sea 
heavy gales buffeted her, and in mid-Atlantic, after a brief 
period of interposed and uncanny calm, a squail blew out of 
the west, followed by a gale that waxed and waned until the 
20th, when it developed into a blizzard of the fiercest nature 
For.twenty-three hours the ship had been lying to, and when 
she was headed on her course again the snow was so thick 
that scarce the vessel's length could be seen ahead, and the 
wind Was so strong that the engines could scarcely open a 
fairway. Heavy seas poured on board, and on the 19th 
three of the starboard life-boats came inboard with a crash, 
carrying davit and strongback, and crushing a massive ven 
tilator that seemed fit to resist artillery. es 

As the water fell on deck it froze. in some places several 
inches thick, and to those whose duties called them on deck 
und above the rail it was a most trying season of physical 
and mental suffering. Most of the deck people had their 
hands frost-bitten, sicep or rest was out of the question for 
the officers, and through the long watches of the snow-veiled 
day and the black nights they skirted the edges 01 the Banks, 
headed clear-of the Georges, groping their way slowly and 
anxiously into port. Gale followed gale, and it was not un 
til the Jand was made on Christmas morning that the bur 
den imposed on all hands, fore and aft, was lightened. 

Other ships. equally battered and bruised, crawled into 
the harbor, and each had similar tales of trouble to tell 
Vessels from the other side of the line caught the Gulf 
Stream storm, apd Spanish American passcugers who had 
sported their summer hats in the Caribbean and along the 
Florida reefs. and knew of ice only as a luxury, tumbled in 
one night out of the semi-tropics into the polar seas. Im 
agine what a cold Spanish American can be. and yet, as I 
have seen them, all description fails me. Traflic on the 
Great Sounds came to a standstill, and vessels bound argund 
the Shoals were unable, either under steam or sail, to make 
a haven, and had to stand for the open, and take it out in a 
fashion their crews will forget not to their dying day. One 
vessel, the Lauresténa, bad the mixture of water and alcohol 
in her compass-bowls so frozen that the needles became as 
Useless as the dumbest of dumb rope-yarns, and it was only 
by running into a clear night and a steady breeze that the 
~teumer’s much-astonished skipper Was able to get a fairly 
decent landfall. And so the chapter runs, and as the records 
come in they are fraught with lessons which tell of the pa- 
tient devotion and skill of the officers and men who siiil 
maintain the honorable traditions of their calling, for life at 
sen. and at the best, is hard, and its miseries and self-dentals 
are in many ways such as the layman may not measure. The 
sullor of song and story, of the transpontiné drama, exists, 
believe me, no more to-day than he ever did; but the sailor 
real, patient, earnest, courageous, resourceful, is with us, as 
he is bound to be, so long as waters are salt,and winds 
blow strong, and there is earnest work to be done in the 
open. J.D. JERROLD KELLEY. 


AN OMEN. 


Tue lady sits in the fading light, 

While her maidens work with willing hands 
A banner of azure for her knight, 

Who goes to the war in distant lands, 


As the twilight mists rise thick and gray 
Over the banner of heavenly blue, 
The setting sun throws its last red ray, 
And the silk takes on a royal hue. 
“An omen! The banner of a king!” 

Her maidens cry. But the lady’s eyes 
Have seen wheré the bloodlike sunbeams cling. 
Nay, a royal shroud for love,” she sighs. 


FREDERIC REMINGTON’S EXHIBITION 
OF PAINTINGS. 
AN event of importance in apy artist's career is his first 
exhibition and sale of pictures. The uncertainty as to-the 
result is often stronger in his mind than in the minds of his 
friends, yet there always Is uncertainty, followed often by 
great success where little was looked for, and sometimes by 
little where much was deserved. Mr. Frederic Reming- 
ton, Who has exhibited so much of his best and always 
effective work in the pages of the WEEKLY, is about to 
undergo his first ordeal of this kind. * One hundred of his 
pictures will be exhibited for one week from Friday, Janu- 
ary 6th, in the gallery of the American Art Association in 
Twenty-third Street in this city. At the close of the éxhi- 
bition the pictures will be put on sale at auction. The col- 
lection will include some of Mr. Remington's largest and 
most ambitious canvases illustrating scenes accompanying 
the conquest of our West. There will be a great number of 
smaller American pictures in oil and water color and black 
and white. A few of the subjects are the result of the 
artist's recent trip to Germany and Russia. The host of ad- 
mirers 6f Remington’s work as an illustrator will be more 
than ever gratified by his skill as a painter. 
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Tuat there is an extreme paucity of talent for original 
dramatic work among those now engaged in writing for the 
English’ stage would seem to be evidenced by the fact that 
there are at the present moment no less than three different 
adaptations of one French play, Dumas fils’s Demé-Monde, 
now being presented to the English-speaking theatrical pub 
he. Written now nearly halfsa century ago, this same play 
has been a fruitful source of inspiration to English play- 
wrights during that period, and has formed the basis of in- 
numerable plays, having the social adventuress’s rise and 
fall, her intrigues, fortunes, and misfortunes as a central 
motive. The last version or adaptation of this play present 
ed to our notice is that entitled The Crust of Society, pro 
duced at the Union Square Theatre last week by Mr. Stet- 
son's company of players. The only really bad thing about 
the play is the title, which, if it means anything at all, 
would indicate that section of society the farthest, removed 
from the one portrayed in the piece. What associations we 
have with ** the crust of society” are furnished by a play 
Written some years ago by Oliver Doud Byron, entitled 7h 
Upper Crust, which was supposed to represent incidents 
in the life of British upper-tendom. Cooking analogies, too, 
would certainly indicate that anything to do with ** the crust 
of society” would represent the top part of the social pie, 
unless the bottom crust was specifically indicated. How. 
ever, as in this case the adaptation proved to be an exceed- 
ingly clever one, the particular tide chosen for it mattered 
litde. It is rather late in the day to start out to criticise 
froma dramatic stand-point a play which several generations 
of play-goers and critics have accepted as a masterpiece. 
The only thing one can perhaps call in question is the fact 
as to Whether such a piece has any dramatic significance or 
value when transferred into a social atmosphere and sur- 
roundings where its incidents are so unusual that they ap 
pear strange aud exceptional, and its Character types so un 
familiar as to appear unnatural. 

The whole play, cleverly transplanted as it has been, re- 
calls to mind a remark made by a well-known littérateur, 
who, when asked how he liked bohemia. replied that he did 
not believe in the existence of any such place, as he had 
been trying all his life to get there, and. never succeeded 
The characters of M. Dumas’s play are essentially French, 
both in motive and in the action inspired by that motive 
That such characters do exist. to a certain extent, in both 
England and America, may be true enough; but they 
are not numerous enough to render their influence of any 
Importance, or to render any possible lesson to be drawn 
from the result of that influence of sufficient moment to 
Warrant their presentation on the stage as an object-lesson in 
manners or morals. Still, unfamiliar and even improbable 
people or occurrences, if plausibly presented, are interesting, 
and for this reason The Crust of Society, presented as well as 
it is, on the whole forms a most enjoyable evening's enter 
tainment, and from a dramatic stand point it is certainly re 
freshing to witness a play so admirably constructed, brill- 
iant alike in conception and exceution. Miss Carrie Turner, 
who played the central character of Mrs. Chappel, the ad- 
venturess, With notable skill and effect, has been accused of 
licking feeling in the emotional passages. This is absurd, 
for the unlovable character drawn by M. Dumas is evidently 
long since dead to any real feeling, and therefore any at 
tempt on her part to portray emotion must be necessarily an 
assumption of something she does not and cannot feel, and 
should appear evidently as such to an audience. It was 
perhaps in just these passages of mock sentiment and as 
sumed emotion that Miss Turner's ight and dexterous touch 
and keenness of dramatic perception and appreciation were 
most evident 


First and last. a good many amateurs have graduated 
through natural development on to the regular stage, for the 
most part with little benefit either to themselves or to said 
stage. In one instance at least the stage has gained a valu- 
able recruit in an amateur, as in The Crust of Svciety Miss 
Elita Proctor Otis gave evidence of a distinct dramatic talent, 
Which must have been most gratifying to her friends and 
well-wishers. The other rdles—notably that of Oliver St. 
Aubyn, played by Mr. Joseph Haworth—were all sufticient- 
ly well filled to make the entire performance acceptable, 
well-balanced, and complete. We are shortly to be treated 
to another version of The Demi-Monde, in which a new as- 
pirant for dramatic honors, the Baroness Blanc, will make 
her bid for metropolitan success, entitled Deception. 





Anent the despised and berated amateur actor, the wonder 
is not that he oftentimes is a caricature rather than a char- 
acter, but that he does as well as he does. It is safe to say, 
if regular actors were obliged to appear under the untoward 
circumstances with which the amateur has to struggle in the 
shape of poor stages and worse scenery, bad lighting, insufti- 
cient rehearsals, and inexperienced stage management, uot to 
speak of the evident impossibility, often noticeable on che 
regular stage, of giving a thoroughly finished portrayal of a 
character @n a first representation, that they would do no 
better than the amateurs, if as well. Such facts are hardly 
even considered when criticising the work of amateur actors. 
The amateur who elects to go on the regular stage is iu re- 
ality placed at a greater disadvantage than an absolutely in- 
experienced person, as the training which the amateur stage 
affords is of such a nature as would unfit rather than pre- 
pare one for legitimate dramatic work, owing to tricks and 
bad habits only too easy to acquire from the above-mentioned 
causes. 


As being too recent in the minds of New York theatre- 
goers, owing to Mr. Daly’s late excellent revival, The Hunch- 
hack was hardly a judicious selection as a play with which 
to inaugurate a season of standard dramas at the Star Thea- 
tre, even allowing that it was as competently acted and as 
well presented, as was the case. Mrs. Minna Gale-Haynes, 
who appeared as Julia, with in all respects competent sup- 
port, has received her dramatic training in a good school, 

{ and is, moreover, an actress possessed of much personal 
attraction and charm. Her conceptions are consistent and 
intelligent, and her methods thorough, artistic, and convin- 
cing. Her portrayal of Sheridan Kuowles’s heroine, while 
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lacking in those lighter touches which made Miss Rehan’s 
Julia so Winsome and winning, was nevertheless plausible, 
consistent, and well carried out. Que would think that 
Julia was not so intense and earnest a person as Mrs. Gale 
Haynes made her out to be, and for that reason one Is tempt 
ed to believe that this actress would appear to greater ad 
vantage in rdles requiring more seriousness of purpose and 
real tragic touch. The supporting company, including Mr, 
Plympton as Modus, Mr. Milnes Levick as Master Walter, 
and Mr. John Malone as Sir Thomas Clifford, was excellent, 
as has been said, and the future productions of the company, 
of which the next (again following closely in) Mr. Daly's 
footsteps) will be Shakespeare’s tx You Like It, will be 
awaited with interest. 


It cannot certainly now be said that the dramatic prophet 
is without honor or profit in his own country. Indeed, it 
would now seem that the American public preferred to pay 
their. money to encourage indigenous dramatic talent, as 
during the last few weeks we have had a number of plays, 
notably Bronson Howard's wlrestoeraey; A Gilded Fool, by 
Henry G. Carleton; and The Prodigal Daughter, the work of 
a young and promising dramatic playwright, Mr. MacDon 
ough, which have all met with popular approval. As asign 
of the times and as an indication of the trend of popular 
feeling, this is most encouraging, as all the American drama 
tist needs is popular support and appreciation to enable him 
to go on and do as good work as has been done by foreign 
workers in the same field, which would obviate the necessity 
of turning the American stage into a conservatory for exotic 
dramatic plants. 

The cast of Audran’s charmingly retined opera, La Cigale, 
Which opened a return engagement at the Garden Theatre 
last week, has been very mucly strengthened by the appear- 
ance of Mr. C. Haydn Coftin as the Chevalier Franz, and Mr. 
Carleton as Vincent. The work of these two excellent artists, ’ 
combined with Miss Russell's thoroughly artistic impersona- 
tion of the tite role, both in singing and acting, make the 
performance a most enjoyable one. That two leads are 
better than one, three heads than two, and so on, is amply 
proven by Lia Cigale as now given, as no less than ten peo- 
ple—five librettists and tive composers —have combined 
forces to give to the Work its present shape. Collaboration 
on this extensive scale would, however, under ordinary cir 
cumstances, be hardly either practicable or advisable, as the 
geometrical progression of a Wise saw or proverb would not 
in every case beas correct artistically as it might be mathe 
matically. 


Mr. Hammerstein, the manager of the Manhattan Opera 
house, is shortly going to put the New York musical public 
in a position to decide Whether opera in the vernacular will 
be to their taste or not, as he announces that the subserip- 
tions for his season of English opera have assumed such 
promising proportions that he will inaugurate his projected 
season toward the end of January with the first production 
in this country of Moskowski’s opera, Boatd/l, the last Wing 
of the Moors, which met with great success when produced 
in Berlin last winter. The scene of this opera is laid partly 
in Cordova, partly in Granada, and belongs to the pietu 
resque age of Ferdinand and Isabella, the date drawn upon 
for the historic incidents being 1492. The opera opens with 
the return to Cordova of Count Cabra, one of Ferdinana’s 
generals, Who brings with him as prisoners King Boabdil 
his mother, and her attendant, Zoraja, whom Cabra, with the 
help of a miniature, recognizes as his long lost daughtet 
The Moorish monarch and Zoraja are lovers, whose bopes 
of marriage Ferdinand encourages for purposes of his own 

Soabdil, accepting vassalage under his conqueror, is allowed 

to return to lis capital, but without Zoraja, who, however 
presently escapes, and rejoins him. Tn the midst of the 
wedding rejoicings in the Moorish capital Cabra appears, 
and the treachery of Ferdinand becomes plain. At this 
Boabdil renounces allegiance, and prepares for war. Cabra 
now secks to destroy the Moor by a deep laid design. seek 
ing an accomplice in one of, Boabdil’s officers, his communi 
cations are overheard by Zoraja, Who, unwilling to betray 
her father, and anxious to save ber husband's life, endeavors 
to prevent Boabdil’s departure for the tield. Not succeed 
ing. she resolves upon a supreme act of sacrifice. She as- 
sumes the cloak and carries the banner which were to iden 
tify the intended victim, and, like Gilda in drgolette, dies to 
save the man she loves. Of course there is more than one 
death. Boabdil kills Cabra, and is himself slain by the sol- 
diers of Ferdinand . 

The overture indicates the Character of the plot, and opens 
with the first bars of the song sung by Zoraja in the last act 
and the notes of the love duet which occurs in the second 
act; it then works up to the Chorus of soldiers greeting Ca 
bra on dis return from the war, which begins as the curtain 
rises. Zoraja’s song recalling the scene of her childhood is 
one of the prettiest in the opera. The final air sung by Zo 
raja in the first act is the chief feature of this portion of the 
opera, and the act closes with a fine quintette and chorus. 
The motive of the prelude to the second act is a compound 
of that of the betrayal and of the fate overhanging the 
Moors. The instrumentation of the music in the second act 
is vigorous and dramatic. The duet between Zoraja and 
her father in the third act is full of melody, and before the 
curtain falls the composer has been able to show some of his 
very best work. The artists announced as engaged for this 
production by Mr. Hammerstein, if not ‘stars of the first or 
even second magnitude, will be, one would think, competent 
to furnish a well-balanced if not brilliant ensemble, and the 
opening of this season will therefore be looked forward to 
With no little interest and anticipation 


The Bureau of Music of the World's Columbian Exhibi- 
lion announces that June 7th, 8th, and 9th are the days ap- 
pointed for the Choral Festival at the exhibition by repre 
sentative Eastern oratorio societies, which will be given in 
Festival Hall. The following works will be given: June 
7th, Cantata, Festo Ascension tn Christi, wy Bach: [srac in 
Egypt, Selections, Handel. June sth, Evijah, by Mendels 
sohn. June 9th, Hallelujah, Cantata, Opus 50, A. Becker: 
Selections, Moses, Rubinstein; and the Vorspiel, Quintet and 
Chorus from Third Act from Die Meistersinger, by Wagner. 
It is certainly to be regretted that no one of the society tak 
ing part in the festival has chosen to present a work by an 
American composer, which, one would think, might have 
been done with advantage. Is the American composer to 
be the only craftsman in whose work we do not feel suffi 
cient pride and confidence to exhibit it to foreign and native 
visitors? The Bureau of Music in connection with the 
board of lady managers also announces a series of six cCon- 
ventions of amateur musical clubs to be held in the Woman's 
Building, in order to make a complete exhibition of the 
work doue by musical women in this country. A diploma 
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of honor is to be awarded to those clubs whose work 
up to the highest: standard and each club, through 
sicians, Will have an opportunity of exhibiting its 
attainments in a short vocal or instrumental progy 
This scheme is certainly likely to prove of advantage 
sic in America, at least so far as Women are Concerned 
have not as yet heard anything about diplomas of fy: 
be awarded to American composers. Several forejes, 
cians of eminence have been invited to visit the exhib 
order that they may conduct concerts and works by 1); 
resentative Composers of their various countries [1 
seem only fair that a like provision should be made t 
works of American composers, and a like invitation eyt: 
to some eminent American conductor or musician to co: 
concerts of such works. This may have been done 
memory serve, nO annouDCEMment of the fact has been 


The recent opening of the Theatre of Arts and Le 
the avowed aim of which institution is to clevate the say 
stundard of dramatic writing, suggests the thought «ot 
useful a similar organization might be made if music 4 
than the drama were its object, and also whether the pr 
constitution of the Theatre of Arts and Letters might : 
made in time to include music, which as an art wou 
be necessarily foreign to its purpose as shown in the 
To put it plainly, why would it not be possible for the ‘| 
tre of Arts and, Letters, which seems to have been 
started on the road to success, in that it rests upot : 
and businesslike financial basis, to another season 
contributions from the musicians of this country i 
shape of operas, vaudevilies in the strictest: sense ot 
term, musical melodramas like Cavalleria Rustica, on 
might be called “* salon” operas, like Gounod’s 10 
This would give musicians a chance to use art formes. 
esting in themselves, which are at present: practically 
vailable from a lack of popular or managerial inter 
them. It is known that the management of the Theat 
Arts and Letters hope and intend to make the organiza: 
a permanent one by securing for it in due course a the 
building of its own, and that the necessary funds for 
purpose will duly be forth-coming, the idea evidently |. 
to develop by devrees a national playhouse which will oe 
py the same position relative to the drama in Americ: a- 
Theatre Francais does to French dramatic art. "Phe | 
bility and value of having a similar musical institun 
this country—in ether words, an Opera Comique—-has } 
often before referred to, and the establishment of. at 
rate, the foundations for a similar institution as regards * 
drama pointedly calls to mind the whole subject 

The Theatre of Arts and Letters, fortunately for its: 
starts out with a goodly number of dramatic authors 
contribute the necessary material in the shape of pluys: 
its Continuance, Whereas much time might elapse befor 
Opera Comique could make up a suitable repertory ¢ 
the operatic works of American Composers. Tt would s+ 
theretore, that the weaker sister, American music. m 
reasonably hope and expeet that its stronger sister 
drama, would held out tocher that helping hand ot ¢ 
radeship which their common fellowship in the great « 
of artas a whole would require that either should give 
other in ease of need) Looking at the matter from a ype 
tical stand point. it would not seem unreasonable to think 
that ato might be possible. in a theatre especially built snd 
permanentiv intended sor in one temporarily set aside tor 
that purpose. to give cach vear a short season of American 
plavs, followed by oa short season of American musics 
Works suitable for stage presentation, in such a manner as 
tomake the whole undertaking artistically valuable and in 
herently interesting and suggestive, and. if not profitable oat 
least self-supporting The influence whieh such an institu 
tien, properly directed, might liave upon theatrical art in 
allo its branches. and its inthuence and possibilities Wh are 


eting and formulating the canons of an American sclioo) of 
dramatic art in its dargest sense. can be readily appreciated 
The beginnings of an institution like the Theatre of Arts 


and Letters miay at first carry but little weight; but us 
proper direction and. above all by se of rent disere: 
In the selection of the plays to be presented under its 
spices the influence of such an institution will undoul: 
Increase and deve lop to the dasting benetit and profit ut 
only dramatic art, but also of the workers therein 
REGINALD DE Kove 


A PARTISAS. 


Wio wrote about the En 
Wrote sturdy verse and tru 
And well have sung the poet toik 
Of willow and of vew 
And Whiat they said were weords { joove 
But theirs that praise. not mane, 
Torather sing the glories ot 
The quahin’ asp) and pine, 





When in the morn the edee of day 
Peers over the creat peaks 

And down along the valley way 
To where the torrent: shrieks 

It hunts from out the haunts of slide 
Full many a friend of mine, 

And clear the beauties are displaved 
Of * quakin’ asp’ and: pine 

The quaking aspen’s silvered leat 
Gleams in the morning light, 

And darkly stands the pine-tree thict 
In robe it stole of night, 

Until the dater ruddy glare 
Bursts down the timber line, 

And sheds a morning glory there 
On “ quakin’ asp” and pine 


Oh, deep within the mountain heart 
Are wondrous treasures stored! 

And sullenly the giants part 
With riches from their hoard. 

But fairer than the bits of gold 
That in the sluices shine 

Is that sweet memory T hold 
Of *quakin’ asp” and pine 

And nobler beauty ne’er was seen, 
As, climbing crag and stone, 

They carpet with a royal green 
The stairway to God’s throne, 

More fitting stair from heaven to earth 
Than this could none divine, 

When the pure east dawn hes its birth 
On * quakin’ asp’ and pine. 
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[Ss> PLORA: McFILIMSES 
Whe nowadays must be a 
miitrigrch of some thirty 
five seasons’. standing, and 
begins to hear the cry of 
“nothing to wear” ascend 
from the stim. high- bred 
throats of her fair grand 
daughters must have moved 
to Yonkers by this) time, 
Where she doubtless finds 
the society of her creator 
und sativist more amusing 
than she did in the days 
When ‘she quite turned the 
head of the nation.” 

Por in the vear 1855, about which time Miss Flora 
MePlimsey’s crinoline swaved and tetered through Madison 
Square dn that curious balloonish Way. that crinoline had, 

Pthe Du Mauriers of its day used to love to pieture,; the 
re Which is now most nearly the heart of Manhattan 
Woof its squares was nearly as far up town as is to-day 
rey suburban quarter which Miss Flora’s creator, now 
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the head of a gveat law firm. makes his home. Therefore we 
may presume that Miss MeFlimsey still retains a penchant 
for living a little farther up town than most other people 
Whe are of the upper ten “as the slang of Miss McFlim- 
sey'’s day had it.or, ‘in the swim,” as the slang of to-day (or 
is that now the slang of yesterday’) has it, and that Mr. Wil- 
linm Allen Butler bas her for a neighbor. 

Fashion, to be sure, is not to-day, and never has been in 
New York, as arbitrary as to the locality of residence as it 
has been made out to be, and I do not doubt that there 
are plenty of old bucks who take their constitutional to-day 
on the north side of the square who can remember and will 
say that ‘there were plenty of much better people than 
the McFlimseys living north of Twenty-third Street: even 
then, sir.” So, doubtless, there were, but the majority of them 
lived below it. Madison Square, which is to-day, with its 
great hotels, its wonderful Garden, its luxurious shops, and 
above all. its constant parade of people who make so much 
of the passing show that all the world looks at, the essen 
tially metropolitan Square of the City, had im-Miss McFlim 
sev's time seme decidedly ‘ objectionable ” features. 

There was the Harlem Railroud station, for instance, 
now the site of the ereat Madison Square Garden, but 
then, and for veurs afterwards, a neighborhood nuisance 
‘Then there was the House of Reftee. for bad boys in dur- 
ance; and almost up to Miss MeFlimsey’s time bad boys 
Who ought to have been in dua 
ance plaved ball on the gore 
of land which is now honored 
by the occupancy of the Worth 
statue, There was a mart 
vard on the square, too, as date 
as the day of Miss Flera- 
nullity of apparel: and what 
more than all. gave the square 
au decidedly non-exclusive. not 
to say free and easy, Character 
was the presence of Corporal 
Thompson's Madison Cottice 
which stood on the Twenty 
third Street) corner of Fitiis 
Avenue until, in 1850, Jolin ¢ 
Eno perpetrated What alt 
wiseacres of the time though 
a monumental marble folly iy 
building there the hotel whics 
took the great avenue’s name 
and has since somewhat shared 
its celebrity. Corporal Thomp 
son's it was called oftener pr 
haps than by its actual name 
and is still remembered by old 
horsemen—not such very old 
horsemen, either—as the sten of 
the Buck-horn. A huge pair ot 
antlers cast their shadow over its 
door, and under that 
passed every knight of the whip 
whose throat was parched bs 
the dust of the read to Bloom 
ingdale. Then each jolly hors 
man — fuzzy - beavered, tight 
waisted old boys they—gathered 
up his reins, touched his horse's 
ear with his whip. and went 
spinning northward, pointing 
out perhaps the still new reset 
voir at Forty-second Street to 
his country cousin, with th 


ll 


shadow 


_over that swarming pavement. 
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beginnings of the Crystal: Palace of the first of American 
world’s fairs—that of 1853—beside it: and farther north, 
quite in the wilds at that time, showing the hills and dales 
which the commissioners had valued at $5,000,000 for 
the city’s use as a Central Park. All within thirty-five 
years, since Miss Flora McFlimsey, who should be no more 
than a sprightly young grandmother by this time, got enough 
to wear to get married in 

One remembering these things, and seeing that he must 
travel miles above Madison Square to find a raw or new 
look on things, rubs his eves. and feels inclined to doubt his 
senses, as he does when he meets a vigorous graybeard who 
in his boyhood used to play about the fields of Tieman’s 
farm, Which was the square before there was a square. But 
squares age rapidly on Manhattan, as most men ‘do. The 
dignity of age is only too easily acquired 

Square of the Strangers one might aptly call this one of 
the city’s open places. Here the distinguished visitor loves 
to plunge tu medias res Manhattanese. Feet.that have trod 
high leading paths in other climes have echoed and echo sull 
Long-titled foreign delega 
tions to scientific congresses, railway baronets and mining 
peers investigating American securities, gorgeous envoys of 
barbaric foreign powers, first find their way from the steam 
er docks to the big showy white marble hotels along the 
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A SOMETIME POET. 

Tuey had quarrelled; he was in the wrong, but he had 
done all in his power to atone for it. He had absolutely 
forgotten an engagement he had made with her. When she 
freezingly reproached him with it, he had not quibbled, but 
frankly told her the truth,and she declared that if her place in 
his thoughts, his life, was so slight that she could pass utterly 
from them for an entire day, happiness with him was im- 
possible, and it was best they both should see it before it was 
too late to avoid a wretched existence together. 

Every argument that came to his well trained legal mind 
made no more visible impression upon her than he could 
have looked for in the expression of an opposing counsel. 

It was apparently of small moment in comparison to his 
heinous offence that fora week before the Van Horns’ dinner 
he had worked day and night preparing a case which, to win, 
meant new fortune and reputation for him. His whole mind 
given to it, every faculty, every nerve tense, he had carried 
all before him, but when the verdict was finally rendered in 
his client's favor, he had gone home exhausted, thinking he 
would see her early the next day, forgetting that he had an 
engagement of so imperative a nature as a formal dinner, 

When he called at the Ameses’ the next day, ready to pour 
out the story of his triumph to Ethel that she might share 
it with him, he was appalled to discover what he had been 
guilty of. 

He would do anything she wished; he was penitent to the 
verge of losing his self-respect; but when he reached that 
point, and she was siill unmoved, he told her that she was 
childish in her resentment. Ethel had drawn herself up to 
the full height of her small girlish figure. ** Lam old enough 
to sympathize with you in your work, to be proud of all your 
triumphs, John "—her voice trembled as she uttered his name 
—* but Lam awoman, and T want sympathy too in what Ido; 
I want consideration and love, and—" She had looked at 
him proudly, but with heart-broken reproach in her cyes, 
and then her eyes had filled with tears. and she left him 

Two months had passed since—miserable ones for both of 
them. Ethel—a girl of twenty, voung enough not to know that 
heartaches are plentiful enough without indulging in them 
unnecessarily —had refused to see him, and sent back un- 
opened the one letter he had written to her. She had gone 
to Lakewood for a few days, but was more wretched there 
than in town; and when she returned rushed into a whirl 
of gayety, which took up her time, if it did not quict the 
aching of her heart. 

Shirley had sought consolation by plunging with equal 
violence into work. It is certainly a sign of age, he thought, 
when one turns to work. for solace. H[e was older by ten 
years than Ethel, and a bit tired, as our men of thirty are apt 
to be. 

It was late one afternoon in January when he strolled into 
his club. There was no one in the pool-room that he cared 
to play with, and he sat down in the reading room to look 
over the latest magazines. He picked up the Serdler, and 
glanced down the contents: 

A Sketch of Hannibal Fuller. With Portrait. 

Artistic Stone-carving at the World's Fair. Hlustrated. 

A Western Aspasia. A Love-story. 

What I saw from an Iceberg. Hlustrated from) Photo- 
graphs taken by the Author. 

Hygienic Flat-building. 

Parted. A Sonnet. By John Shirley. 

His glance went-no further, his eyes riveted, fascinated 
by that line. 

At college, and for a few years after he had graduated, he 
had occasionally indulged in verse-making; he met with 
some slight encouragement, but after his success in the liuw 
was assured he had abandoned the gentler art, not brutally, 
but gradually, until it never occurred to him now that it de- 
volved upon him to perpetuate in mediocre Verse a new sen- 
sation or a particularly tine sunset; in fact. he enjoyed life 
more without the old morbid analysis of it. But here con 
fronting him was an evidence of his former folly accepted 
and paid for three years before and just in print. 

He hesitated with a mental shiver before daring to subject 
it to his own critical judgment. He remembered perfectly 
well how gratified he had been that the Serijh/er, with most 
courteous thanks, had thought his poem worthy of its 
cultivated pages. He had received five dollars for it, and 
immediately smoked it up, he also remembered. But for 
the poem—he read it carefully and critically, as a stranger, 
and uot its nearest relative would do: 


Oh, meckery of love! there is wo pain 


Like tuat whieh comes from what we hold most dear; 
There is noe seng se pititul to heat 
As one we've loved, forgetting dreams cal Wane. 
I cannot dream and know it is in vain 
Within my tainting heart throngin all the year— 
A flower even may cast its shadow near 
The stiadow of your flawerike face has hain 
Dear, T have found how Jouely one enn 
Beneath the tenderest of evening shies, 
For our old love's sake you would Weep for me 
It 1 lay helpless, dead beneath vour eyes; 
And v tsee how DT love vou telplessiy, ; 
Waiting one word, while hope tor longing dies 


Ilow the words brought back the old time he had written 
the verses—when Kitty Herrick had thrown him over! ‘The 
writing of them had eased the blow. Kitty’s name was so 
unlike her! She was an intense girl, older than he, always 
eoing in for every new fad; but she had done him good, for 
she Was besides sweet-tempered, pure-hearted, and charitable- 
minded. and a good fricnd to him to-day. How she would 
lauch if she should know that she had been the inspiration 
for his verse! Then hé read it again: 


Oh. mockery of love! there is no pain : 
Like that which comes from what we huld most dear—’ 


It was true now as then, but he was more w retched now 
than he had ever been in his whole life before: and he 
smiled derisively at his old self, for he had lost the habit of 
relieving his feelings by matching rhymes. 

He had not cared for any one after the affair with Kitty 
until he met Ethel; but she had dazzled him with her love- 
liness from the first day he saw her. Twenty-nine, and 
something of a misanthrope, when Dick Melten rushed into 
his oftice that day, and carried him off for a week’s cruise on 
the Hulda before he knew whether he could spare the time 
or not. 

He had not dreamed there would be any women on board, 
and here were Dick’s mother, his sister, and Ethel, with the 
Hungerford boys to make up the party. 

At the end of that week he had recovered from his misan- 
thropy; Ethel’s tawny hair and gray-green eyes were a better 
tonic even than the strong salt breeze. 

What a day. what a night, the last before leaving the 
yacht! A rattling breeze all day that went down with the 
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sun. A twilight all faint delicious colors, with a dark 
stretch of land on one side, the dim blue of the waters around 
them, and above a silver crescent, glittering through the 
clear atmosphere in the velvety depths of a violet sky. 

“No force,” she had said interrogatively to him, ‘*is lost, 
yousay. Well, then, though you may forget all about me, I 
am glad you have met me, because you can never quite take 
me out of your life.” 

No, he could not: he threw the book down, and left the 
room to go anywhere away from his misery. 

As he was passing out of the club he saw a letter in his 
box—a blue envelope with a slim blue monogram. — Tt made 
all the blood in his body for one moment stop, he knew the 
sight of one of her letters so well, His hand shook as he 
turned the key in the box and took out the note. 

“ Will you come to me to-day if you can and care to? 

: j “Rpg.” 

As he bolted out into the street the overhung sky was 
radiant to him. He jumped into one of the waiting cabs. 
“As quickly as you ean!” he shouted to the cabman, and 
then pitied remorsefully the horse, that the cabman kept 
continaousty flicking with his whip. 

In ten minutes he was in the house, waiting impatiently 
in the lamp-lit drawing-room for the sound of her footstep. 
She was coming. Why had she sent for him? But he did 
not care why. He was there, and she was coming nearer at 
every step of the long stairway. She pushed the porti¢re 
timidly aside, but he did not wait for her to come to him. 
She was not pale, but in her cheeks was that brilliant color 
Which comes from intense excitement. Ter eves were shin 
ing, and beneath them were dark rings as if she had been 
suffering, She was a most pathetic little figure to him, 

* Ethel, dear one, is all this misery over?” 

“Yes. She put both her hands into his. swaying a little 
from side to side, looking upiat him heseechingly, T did 
not know you cared so much. T thought Twas the only one 
really unhappy, until, quite by chance, Tread it, dear.” 

* Read what, Ethel?” He felt a curious sensation of dread 
at her possible answer. 

* Your sonnet, John. Tt was so sad Tread it and read it, 
until P thought [should go mad if T did not see you.” 

‘Poor little woman! Tam glad for anything that: has 
given you back tome.” He put his arms around her. It 
Was his first happy moment since they had parted. 

But he must tell her, explain to her somehow her mistake 
Vividly there flashed through his mind the jokes he had seen 
on the long interim between the acceptance of a manuscript 
and its appearance in print. He wondered if any one could 
possibly think his situation funny. He must tell her; he 
loved her too well not too; simple honesty demanded. it. 
She would rather have bim do so; and yet, how was he to 
bezin’ How could he tell her best that it was written three 
years ago, and to somebody else’ M.D. Haren. 


MONTANA'S SAPPHIRE BEDS. 
BY JULIAN RALPH. 

THERE is bot a more uninteresting-looking patch of ground 
in ali our Northwestern States than that which a company 
of Envlishmen has just bought in Montana for two millions 
of dollars. Yet it is a question whether there is a space of 
equal size that arouses a keener interest when the truth 
about it is known, for it is a mine of rubies and sapphires 
lt is eight thousand acres in extent, and would look, to a 
stranger, like nothing more than a bit of pasture-land 

The tract in Cyule stion is formed of the river bank in the 
elbows of several bends in the Missouri River near Helena, 
the capital of Montana. ALL through that) Northwestern 
country, after the great river once lias broken its bonds and 
gushed out from the stenyv hills at what is called the Gute 
of the Rocky Mountains, it meanders along a curving route 
through the plains, sways init deep gutter that it has worn 
down or eaten through. Just where the gems are found 
there are hills and Jesser mountains in sight. but they also 
are covered With the bunch grass of the plains, and grass is 
wl that any one sees in any View from the river, either there 
or overa territory of imperial size to the eastward and south 
ward. Down in the river-gulch there are owo former levels 
of the river, a low terrace forming the present banks of the, 
stream, and a higher one rising above and bevond it. It is 
on these former levels, under the sod and the soil that time 
has heaped upon the old river-bottoms, that the jewels are 
found. “The benches or terraces are most pronounced at 
the bends of the river, and itis the land in a series of these 
clbows or curves, extending fifteen miles along the stream, 
that the Englishmen have purchased. - 

They did not discover the gems, nor were they the tirst 
owners of the land after the government. They purchased 
it from two brothers Spratt, lumbermen from Michigan, who 
managed to get nearly all of it before they permitted the 
fame of the gigantic scheme they had for selling out to a 
company to be widely noised abroad. But the Spratts were not 
the discoverers either. It seems that the discovery dates back 
twenty-seven years, and was almost simultancous with the 
first practical movement toward a settlement of Montana. 
Atabout the time of the outbreak of the civil war there was 
a rush to Alder Gulch in Montana, and placer-mining or 
dirt-washing for nuggets and gold-dust led to the establish- 
ment of a cump called Virginia City. Millions of dollars 
were taken from those diggings, and then the next big find 
led to a stampede to Last Chance Gulch, which was what is 
now called Helena, While all the miners were running the 
pebbles, dirt, and rocks of this new field under their water 
jets or through their pans, the men who got no foothold 
there roamed about the neighborhood—and probably almost 
all over the State—and some began placer-mining on the 

banks of the big river close by. Among those who washed 
the edges of the river-banks was an Irishman, who soon 
came to be dubbed * Sapphire” Collins, because of a mon- 
omania that seized him. This was nothing less than the 
collecting of the sapphires, rubies, and garnets which he 
found in his pan every time be washed there. He carried 
the best specimens out of each Jot around in his pockets 
and came frequently to Lost Chance Gulch to show his 
treasures, It is said that he had more than an ordinary 
knowledge of gems in the rough. At all events, he insisted 
that he had found a bed of sapphires and rubies. He both- 
ered everybody with news of his ‘‘ find,” and with his efforts 
to secure Capital for pre-empting the river-banks, until he 
came to be dubbed ‘* Sapphire ” Collins, and was laughed at 
by every one. 

Eventually, as the matter is remembered, he became really 
deranged, and his talk showed that disappointment in failing 
to find any purchasers for his claim was what had turned 
his brain, But in the mean time he had seen all the finan- 
ciers and successful miners, and all had enjoyed an oppor- 
tunity to make the money which the English have within 
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eight weeks poured into the purses of his successors, 'T}, 
truth was that Last Chance Gulch was proving one of i, 
richest placer- grounds ever known. Men were at yw, 
reaping the harvest that was to reach a grand total of ty, 
ty-tive millions of dollars. These were not the men hor Ae 
that the place to bring to market a handful of dirty-look; 
and dubious pebbles, when gold was oo certain and so pl 
tiful. Thus all that came of the discovery of the eres: 
gem field in America was the nicknaming of a miner and 
wrecking of his inteliect. 

Although ‘Sapphire’ Collins was the discoverer, «) 
prospectors found the stones at other places, fora great a, 
of washing was done along the edges of the land that 
Englishmen have just bought. The majority of the mir, 
remembering the fate of Collins, and supposing the pee 
pebbles to have no value, dumped them out of their puns 
the bushel and the barrel into the river, alone with all 
dirt and stones that were left when the gold was picked i 

Buta great many who noticed that the stones were tr, 
lucent carried the prettte st and largest ones as pocket Joes 
While still others sent their best collections to New York 
be cut. Ttds a peculiar fact that most of the stones + 
Were treasured in this way, and nesrly all that were sen 
lapidaries to be cut, were the white and colorless erys: , 
Which are plentiful in the beds, but are of no value.” 4 
only colored stones that were thought to be worth kee 
were the garnets. Tt is to this strange Chance that is aseri}. 4 
the fact that the lapidaries of the East continued in iy: 
rance of the existence of the true sapphires and rubies, os 
of the pretty stones that were saved were chrysolites, wh 
are technically described as being “ae silicate of magne 
and iron’; and others were corundums, hard) stones 
nearly pure alumina, used for polishing steel and ents 
gems. Both are found in the Montana beds, 

There next appears in the history of this fascinating dj. 
covery another man with a faithsin the gems that was ss 
strong as that of ‘Sapphire? Collins, but this new characte; 
Was a man whose intelligence could not be questioned. — II. - 
name is George B. Foote, and he not only collected the ger 
und talked about their value, he wrote about them in 
local newspapers, and, later still, published an article aly 
them ina conspicuous Eastern periodical, Then seven years 
passed, and Mr. George F. Kunz, of the house of Tiffany 
& Co., jewellers. of New York, wrote for HARPER'S Mac 
ZINE an article on? Precious Stones in the United States 
He knew what Foote had written, and lad been investigating 
the matter, and when he cume to speak of the Montana 
fields, he said that the sapphire was found there of a lighter 
color than the Asiatic variety, but that a few small.gems of 
the true ruby and sapphire colors had been found there. Jn 
the Kuginee ring and Mini Wt] Journal for January 2, 1892, die 
reviews his later Knowledge of the subject, and says, * The 
colors of the gems obtained. although beautiful and interest 
ing, are not the standard blue or red shades popular with the 
public.” Mr. Kunz is considered to be the highest authority 
upon the subject of gems in’ America, and his verdict sat 
tracted a great deal of attention, and brought the first honor 
to the memory of poor Collins / 

It Was at about the time of the publication in Harrer’s 
MAGAZINE that the brothers Spratt appeared in this slow- 
moving history, F.D. Spratt, of Michigan, bought a placer 
Claim on Trout Creek, near‘ Eldorado Bar.” This so-called 
Eldorado Bar is the last of the be: ches in the London svn 
dicate’s purchase, but itis the ben 4 on which the first dis 
coveries Were made, the one which jas been concerned in 
wll the talk and writing upon the subject, and is to be the 
scene of the beginning of the prospective mining. This is 
all because it has happened so. As Tunderstand it, the El- 
dorado is no richer than the other bars. Mr. Spratt becan 
interested in the discussion. and at once selected a lot of 
gems from those he found on the bar, and sent them to vari 
ous places to be cut and classified. A few were of the darke: 
tints, but most of them were light. However, the report: 
upou allof them were that they were true sapphires. From 
the Helena Ladegendent Tquote the following account of the 
Hert steps toward the introduction of these jewels in the 
world’s markets 


“Satistied that there was a tet tor the Montana gems, MroSprutt 
Vegan to buy pail the gem-bearing land that he eould vet bold of. The 
poacer-mibers nd ranehmen thought a another case of Col ths, Pan uy 


their prices, and sold to the tan trom Michigan. Besides buying, Mt 
“Spratt entered land under the mineral laws, and finally he controlled, 














With bis associates, about four thousand acres of gem-bearing ground 
For about one-shalt of this he obtained a government patent. The miners 
were glad to unload, though they pitied Spratt. | But Mr. Spratt bad the 
sonoot the most noted English vem expert come all the way over trom 
the African diamond fleld= to look ove dis yronod.  "Phde gentlerian, 
GK. Streeter, satisfied himself that the gems were in 





numerous samples back with tim. They were su 
and then pronounced genuine, Then it was determimed to organize a 
company in England for the purpose of developing the fieidsand placing 
their product on the European market. News of this resehed Motions, 
and ground on the Missouri River which was thought to eontary gems + 
Was taken up and held at thousands of dolores wore previousiy if | 
been considered worthless.” 


Twas in Helenaat the time that the English comuissioners 
were making their final examination of the grounds and 
closing their purchases, and | was told that river-side lands 
for as far as forty miles up the river were held at extras 
gant prices. Moreover, stones brought to town by prospec! 
ors, such as had been selling for two bits apiece, were new 
held at $5, and even $25.) And cut stones on exhibition i 
the jewelry stores were offered for sale at the rate of S50 
carat, and even higher, that is to say, at almost the price- 
diamonds. All this was a natural result of the unexpecid 
discovery of the value of the gem beds, but it was mone 
less interesting. We shall sce that the Englishmen may © 
pect to realize such prices in the future. but in buying 
treasure they valued it in a widely different way. 

The caution with which the Englishmen advanced i: \0 
the work of organizing their company and making their 


purchase was, to the Americans at least, a notable feature 
of the affair, Perhaps they were afraid that the so-caled 
gem lands were ‘salted "—that is to say, sprinkled with 


genuine jewels brought in the rough from somewhere © >¢ 
—or perhaps they but exercised their customary eau 
At any rate, they first obtained a report from a well-ki own 
engineer. He made a voluminous and exhaustive stateror nt, 


in which he said that the sapphires are found to be numnet 
ous over a large area for nearly three miles on both brane ics, 


and from the river-bank to the foot hills wherever opeross 
were made. Then two experts from England went all: \et 
the ground and made their reports, which, as it turned out, 
confirmed that of the American. Then the Englis! ven 
proceeded to obtain views upon the character, quality. and 
value of the jewels from English gem experts. Prof: ser 
A. H. Church, Professor of Chemistry at the Royal .\ 1d: 
emy, S. P. Thompson, professor in the London Teel: ical 
College, and F. W. Rudder, curator of the Museun. of 
Practical Geology in London, were all asked to examine 
stones that were brought to them from Montana, They all, 
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happily for the owners of the river ben hes, pronounced 
the gems sapphires and rubies. They said they found them 
to be pure alumina, with very slight traces Of iron. Their 
crystalline form, hardness (which is nex: to that of the dia- 
mond), and specific gravity were all proofs of their genuine- 
ness. As one expert phrased it, ‘some of them exhibit 
shades of pink and red, and may be scientifically designated 
rubies.” Then the Englishmen got a report from Edwin 
W. Streeter, the well-known jeweller of London. He found 
the Montana stones admirable in every way. He found 


that, “taking a hundred carats in the rough, twenty-five ° 


carats would be cuttable gems, and the remaining seventy- 
tive per cent, only valuable for mechanical uses and watch- 
work. Of the cuttable gems there would be returned from 
the lapidary, say. cight and three fourths carats of cut gems.” 

Thus equipped with these expert opinions, the promoters 
undertook to get subseribers to the stock of the company. 
This is done in England through the work of a person called 
an underwriter, Who receives a Commission for the services 
he contributes. ‘The underwriter begins his task with an 
effort to secure as officers and founders of the company men 
of title, high social position, distinction in commercial life. 
or fame in the professions. With these names, sind the 
merits of the scheme set forth in prospectuses and circulars, 
he begins to advertise the company and take subseriptions 
to the stock, In the case of the Sapphire and: Ruby Com 
pany of Montana” such names as that of the Duke of Port- 
and, the millionaire Marquis of Pweeddale, Sir) Francis 
Knollys, secretary to the Prince of Wades, Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van, the operatic composer, Frank ©. Burnand, editor of 
Punch, and a great many lords, earls, baronets, secretaries 
to dukes and duchesses, railway officials, brokers, and well 
known business men were put down among the ofticers, 
founders, or early subscribers to the company. 

The subscription books were closed in London on Novem. 
ber 2, 1891, and that is When the deal for the Jand in Mon- 
tana Was practically closed. “The property purchased by a 
preliminary payment in cash some weeks later was bench 
land to the extent of about S000 acres on both sides of the 
Missouri River for a distance of twelve or fifteen miles, to- 
gether with all the water rights in the district. It is said 
that not all the gem-bearing Jands nor all the water rights 
have been purchased outright, but all that have not been 
bought have been leased for along term. The company is 
stocked for £450,400 in £1 shares, and is Understood to have 
paid £400,000 (or $2,000,000) to the brothers Spratt, oue-half 
in cash and one-half in fully paid-up shares. Twas told by 
one of the gentlemen in the English party that in appraising 
the land the basis of calculation was the amount of placer 
gold that would be found upon or in it, so that the gems 
would be considered a second source of income or by-product, 
It is said that although the brothers Spratt receive a million 
of dollars for the land, this is by no means to be considered 
as a Windfall, They spent a very great deal of money in 
securing the bulk of the land, and held options on a lot more, 
which they paid for, or will pay for when they receive the 
English money, The money was not to be paid until an 


examination of all the titles to the land had been made by a 


firm of reputable lawyers. 

The mining that was being done when IT was in Helena 
was of the most primitive sort. The gems lie on or close 
to the bed-rock, Which is covered with ten feet of soil on 
the lower benches, and perhaps twenty feet on the upper 
benches, or second terrace. The workmen dig down through 
the soil and sand, which they throw away until they are 
within a few inches of the rock. That rock is practically 
smooth, and is like a ‘shelf, upon which the gold and gems 
are found, The gravel or dirt close to the rock is prssed 
through a coarse sieve, and then through a ting one, What 
the coarse sieve holds is thrown away. The second sieve 
lets the dirt through it; and the stones rattle down the screen 
into a box. The contents of the box are put into a sack and 
carried to the river, where the stones are washed and sorted, 
Besides the gems, they tind in the washings quartz pebbles, 
slate. alluvial gold, and nodules of iron, Between 2000 and 
000 carats in sapphires and rubies have been taken out in 
this wav daily without machinery. According to the figures 
of Mr. Streeter, the London jeweller, who is now a stock 
holder inthe Company, this rate of mining would produce 
8} carats of marketable gems in every 100, or about 250 
carats aday.  Ttis understood that the mining on Eldorado 
Bar will continue in this primitive way all winter, but that 
next spring hydraulic washing will be introduced. There 
is not likely to be any very rapid work upon the mines. 
The owners know enough not to flood the market with the 
stones, either all at once or in any manner. 

T have seen a great many of these gems; indeed, 1 have 
seen pints of them at a time in the company of experts or 
in my Wanderings among those who had them to sell, They 
are very disappointing to look atin the rough, “Were any 
person Who is accustomed to spend his summers upon the 
sea-Coust to see a hatful of them, his first impression would 
be that they were very like the chromatic and translucent 
pebbles that are mixed with the sand on the ocean beach, 
the pretty stones which children pick up and carry to the 
hotel verandas to play with. A) closer Jook at the gems 
would reveal the fact that nearly all except the garnets look 
green or pale blue, and are of many-sided crystalline shape, 
or at least have evidently been of that shape before some 
of all of their sides were worn smooth by theeaction of the 
water in rolling them along upon and among the rocks. An 
expert would point out a singular mark upon nearly all of 
them—a raised triangular piece upon their ends, the outlines 
of the triangle being very clearly defined. This, I believe, 
is What is called the signature of the sapphire. After that, 
when the stones were held up to the lightand looked through, 
interest in them would increase, for unexpected colors would 
‘he found in them, and there would be seen s nameless qual- 
itv about them which is due to the subdued luminousness 
which cutting will reveal in all its force. The colors they 
are seen to possess are all shades of green, all shades of blue 
except the indigo shade, all shades of yellow and red, and a 
great many pink and violet hues. The shapes they take are 
those of bits of pipe stem, perfect crystal, and a queer that 
form like the body of a flat-iron, though not as large as an 
ordinary masculine thumb nail. The flat ones are thin, the 
evlindrical and hexagonal ones are thick, Asa rule, T should 


“say they vary between the size of half a carat and less than 


four carats. © This attempt at a description is an effort of an 
untrained memory and an absence of technical Know ledge, 
and must be taken, as it is intended, as a general suggestion. 

And what do I think of them? They are very beautiful 
when they are cut. They sparkle and almost flame as the 
original or fashionable Asiatic sapphires do not begin to do. 
In fact, the Asiatic sapphires, when put beside them, appear 
like highly polished colored glass beside a flaming jewel. 
T am assured that this fiery quality of the Montana stones 
Will endure forever, because of their very great hardness. 
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The diamond, being classed as 10 in point of hardness, is 
only one-tenth harder than these Montana stones. I have 
not been so fortunate as to see any Montana rubies, and there. 
fore will not speak of them. Ihave not the least doubt in 
the world that rubies are found there, though they are very 
uncommon. A peculiar thing about some of the sapphires 
is that they look red from one point of view and blue from 
another. 

But now as to the sapphires. ‘They are genuine and very 
beautiful, but they are not, except in very rare examples, 
of the color of the true sapphire. Therefore they are at a 
disadvantage. If they were all sapphire blues, they would 
still have the diamond to fight against—that brilliant plague 
of all owners of other stones, since it persists in remaining 
fashionable year after year in spite of every effort to de- 
throne it. But in addition to the supremacy of the dia- 
mond, these home gems are of many colors, and yet not of 
the right colors. T think they are, next to the diamond, the 
Most ornamental stones T ever saw. But what will others 
think 7 What will fashion decree with regard to them’ 
There is their situation ina nutshell. ‘To it there can only 
be added a glance at the titles of the noblemen interested in 
the company. Tf they can induce royalty to don Montana 
vems, and if Weir own duchesses and countesses and grand 
dames ail put them on, Dame Fashion will certainly deign 
to cast anveye upon our offering. Then we shall have to 
Wait and see whether she frowns or smiles. 





A MADONNA OF DOMENICO GHIRLANDAJO. 
Lev thoughts go hence as from a mountain spring, 
Of the great dust of battle cooled and whole. 
And the wild birds that have no rest nor goal 
Fold in a young man’s breast their trancéd wing 
For thou art made of purest light, a thing 
Art gave, bevond her own devout control 
And light upon thy seeing, suffering soul 
Hath wrought a sign for many journeying, 


Our sign, As up a way-side, after rain, 
When the blown beeches purple all the height, 
And clouds sink to the sexamarge, suddenly 
The autumn sun, how soft, how solemn-bright! 
Moves to the vacant dinl—so is Jain 
God's meaning stand, thou chosen! upon thee. 
Louise IMOGEN GUINEY. 


HARRY AND MAUDE AND I—ALSO JAMES. 
BY JOUN KENDRICK BANGS, 

Wer both loved Mande deeply, and Maude loved us. We 
know that, because Maude told us so. She told Harry so 
one Sunday evening on the way home from church, and she 
told me so the following saturday afternoon on the way to 
the matinée. - 

This was the cause of the dispute Harry and Thad in the 
club corner that Saturday night. Harry and [are conti 
dants, and neither of us has secrets that the other does not 
share, and so, of course, Maude’s feeling toward each of us 
was fully revealed 

We did not quarrel over it, for Harry and [never quarrel! 
I wanted to quarrel, but it is a peculiar thing about me that 
J always want to quarrel with men named Harry,-but never 
can quite doit. Harry is a name which, per xe, arouses my 
ire, but which carries with it also the soothing qualities 
which dispel irritation, 

This is a point for the philosopher. 1 think. Why is it 
that we cannot quarrel with some men bearing certain 
names, While with far better men bearing other names we 
ure always at swords’ points’ Who ever quarrelled with a 
man who had so endeared himself to the world, for instance, 
that the world spoke of him as Jack. or Bob, or Willie?) And 
Who has not quarrelled with Georges and Ebenezers and 
Horaces ad Uh, and been glad te have had the chance? 

But this is a thing apart. This tinte we have set out to 
tell that other story which is always mentioned but never 
told. 

Maude loved us. That was the point upon which Harry 
and Tagreed. We had her authority for it: but where we 
differed was, which of the two does she love the better? 

Harry, of course, took his own side in the matter. He is 
aman of prejudice, and argues from sentiment rather than 
from conviction 

Heo said that on her way home from church a_ girl's 
thoughts are of necessity solemn. and her utterances are 
therefore the solemn truth. He added that, ina matter of 
such importance as. love, the conclusion reached after an 
hour or two of spiritual reflection and justruction, such as 
church in the evening inspires, is the truc conclusion. 

On the other hand, Pimaintained that human mature has 
something to do with women. Very little, of course, but 
sull enough to make my point a wood one. Tt is human 
nature for a girl to prefer matinées to Sunday evening ser- 





vices. This is sad, no doubt, but so are sonie other great, 
truths. Maudeoas a true type of girlhood, would naturally 


think more of the man who was taking her to a matinee 
than of the fellow who was escorting her home from church, 
therefore she loved me better than she. did Harry, and he 
ought to have the sense to see it and withdraw, 

Unfortunately, Harry is nearsighted in respeet to argu 
ments evolved by the mind of another, though in the pet 
ception of refinements in his own reasoning he has the eye 
of the eagle. ** Love on the way to a matinée,” he said, “is 
one part affection and nine parts enthusiasm.” . 

‘And love on the return from church is in all ten parts 
temporary aberration,” T returned. “Tt is what you might 
call Seventh Day affection. Quiet, and no doubt sincere, 
but it is dissipated by the rising of the Monday sun, It is 
like our good resolutions on New-Year’s day, which barely 
last over'a fortnight. Some little word spoken by the rector 
may have aroused in her breast a spark of love for you, but 
one spark does not make a conflagration, Properly fanned 
it may develop into one, but in itself it is nothing more than 
aspark. Who can say that it was not pity that led Maude 
to spenk so to you? Your necktie may have been dis- 
arranged without your knowing it, and at a time when she 
could not tell you of it. That sort of thing inspires pity, 
and you know as well as I do that pity and love are cousins, 
but Cousins who never marry. You are favored, but not to 
the extent that Tam.” 

You argue well,” returned Harry, ** but you ignore the 
moon, In the solemn presence of the great orb of night no 
woman would swear falsely.” 

>You prick vour argument with vour point,” Tanswered. 
“There were no extraneous arguments brought to bear on 
Maude when she confessed to me that she loved me. Tt was 
done in the cold light of day. There was no moon around 
to egg her on when she confessed her affection forme. I 
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know the moon pretty well myself, and I know just what 
effect it has on truth. I have told falsehoods in the moon- 
light that I knew were falsehoods. and yet while Luna was 
lookifig on, no creature in the universe could have convinced 
me of their untruthfulness. The moon’s rays have kissed the 
Blarney-stone, Harry. “A moonlight truth is a noonday lie.” 

** Doesn’t the genial warmth of the sun ever lead one from 
the path of truth?” queried Harry, satirical of manner. 

Yes,” T answered. Sut not in a horse-car with people 
treading on your feet.” 

** What has that to do with it?” Harry asked, 

“Tt was on a Broadway car that Maude confessed,” | 
answered. 

Harry looked blue. His eves said: ** Gad! How she must 
love you!” But his lips said: ** Hot Nonsense!” 

“Tt is the truth,” said I, seeing that Harry was weakening 
* As we were waiting for the car to come along I said to her: 
‘Maude, Iam not the man I ought to be, but I have one re- 
deeming quality. I love you to distraction.’ ” 

She was about to reply when the car came. We were re 
quested to step lively. We did so, and the car started. 

“ Absurd!” ejactlated Harry. 

“Tt was a little absurd,” said I, referring to the starting 
of the car, for the horses did not look as if they had strength 
to pull the wool over the eyes of a sheep, much Jess drag a 
car along. ‘* Then as we stood in the crowded, aisle of the 
car we spoke in enigmus. 

“Did you hear what I said. Maude’ I asked. 

* Yes,’ said she, gazing softly out of the window, and a 
slight touch of red coming into her cheeks. * Yes, I heard.’ 

“+ And what is your reply’ T whispered. 

** So do I’ she answered, with a sigh.” 

Harry kaughed, and so irritatingly that had bis name been 
Thomas I should have struck him 

What is the joke?” [ asked. 

* You won't think it’s funny,” Harry answered. 
Then it must be a poor joke,” I retorted, a little nettled. 

“Well. it’s on you.” he said. ** You have simply shown 
me that Maude never told you she loved you. That's the 
joke.” ‘ 

I was speechless with wrath, but my eyes spoke, 
have I shown that?” they asked in my behalf, 

* You say that vou told Maude that you loved her to dis- 
traction. To which declaration she replied,‘ Sodo I.’ Where 
there is in that any avowal that she loves you I fail to see. 
She simply stated that she too loved herself to distraction, 
and I breathe again,” 

** Hair-splitting!” said I, wrathfully. 

‘“No—side-splitting!” returned Harry, with a roar of 
laughter. ‘‘ Now my declaration was very different from 
yours, It was made when Maude and I were walking home 
from church. It was about nitie o'clock and the streets 
were bathed in mellow moonlight. I declared myself be 
cause I could not help myself. 1 had no intention of doing 
so When T started out earlier in the evening, but the uplift- 
ing effect of the service of song at church, combined with 
the most romantic kind of a moon, forced me into it. I told 
her | was a struggler; that [ was not yet able to support a 
Wife; and that while ] did not wish to ask any pledge from 
her, 1 could not resist telling her that I loved her with all 
my heart and soul.” 

T began to feel blue. 
little hoarsely 

“She said she returned my affection.” 

T braced up. ** Ha, ba, ha?” I laughed. 
joke is on you.” 

*T fail to see it,” he said. . 

Of course,” [T retorted. “' It is not one of your jokes. 
But say, Harry, when you send a poem to a magazine and 
the editor doesn’t want it, what does he do with it?” 

teturns it. Ab!’ 

The ‘tah’ was a gasp. 

‘You are the hair-splitter this time,” said he, ruefully. 

‘Tam,” said I. ** Tcould effectually destroy a whole wig 
of hairs like that. If you are right in your reasoning as to 
Mande’s love for me, Lam right as regards her love for you. 
We are both splitting hairs in most unprofitable fashion.” 

“We are,” said Harry, with a sigh. *‘* There is only one 
Way to settle the matter.” 

“And that?” 

** Lets call around there now and ask her.” 

‘Tam agreeable,” said I 

* Often,” said Harry, ringing for our coats 

In a few moments we were ready to depart; and as we 
stepped out into the night. who should we run up against 
but that detestable Jimmie Brown! 

** Whither away, boys?” he asked, in his usual bubblesome 
manner. 

**We are going to make a cali.” 4 

“AhyY Well, wait a minute, won't you? | have some 
news. Tm in great luck, and I] want you fellows to join me 
in a health to the future Mrs. Bo’. , 

* Engaged at last, eh. Brown?” said Harry. 

I did not speak, for I felt a sudden and most depressing 
sinking of the heart : 

Yes.” said Brown; and then he told us to whom. 

It is not necessary to mention the lady's name. Suffice it 
to say that Harry and I] both returned to our corner in the 
club, discarded our overcoats, and talked about two subjects. 

The first was the weather. 

The second, the fickleness of women. 

Incidentally we agreed that there was something irritating 
about certain names, and on this occasion James excited 
our ire somewhat more than was normal, 

But we did not lick James. We had too much lingering 
regard for some one else to split a hair of his head. 


* How 


* And what did she say 7" L asked, a 


* This time the 


THE REWARD OF THE WORLD. 
He lingered behind, while his comrades marched on, 
A captive to cowardly fears, 
He knew not the heights which were steadily wou, 
He quailed at the deafening cheers. 


Who lingers behind thinks the battle is lost— 
At victory turned he to fly. ; 

But saw the blue standard which fluttered and tossed 
From the enemy’s ramparts on high. 


“Then sought he the city and stood in the mart, 
And cried that the day had been gained. 
Forgetting the fear that had lived in his heart, 
Forgetting his manhood enchained. 


The people poured out the rich gold at his feet, 
And wove for his brow a fair wreath; 
They knew rfot the sword of this messenger fleet 
Had rusted within the bright sheath. 
FLAVEL Scott MINEs. 































































































































































































































































A DIVINITY FROM ANOTHER, WORLD.” 
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square’s western verze. T have seen Boulanger’s shifty eyes 
rolling about one of those big corridors, when he was a mere 
French general officer, part of the delegation to the York 
town celebration of ten vears ago. | have twice heard 
Gilmore play the Marseillaise, once in Fifth Avenue and 
once in Twenty-fourth Street. with a erescendo that seemed 
to start in the bottom of Roget de Lisle’s soul, and seemed 
to grow until it voiced the souls of the whole of Roget de 
Lisle’s people. Once it was played for Sarah Bernhardt, 
when Sarah, just arrived, was not an actress, but a divinity 
recently alighted from another planet: and once it was for 
Bartholdi, when his statue was sel up on a stumpy pedestal 
which has belittled it ever since 

Everybody knows how the great political battles in State 
and nation are fought from amicably contizuous headquar 
ters on the square, Sometimes the Republican generals get 
as far away as a rented house a block or two up Fifth 
Avenue. Sometimes the Democrats go as far west as three 
doors out Twenty fourth Street. But usually the white mar 
ble hotels on the western side, Where Broadway and Fifth 
Avenue meet, contain the players in the great game of uni 
versal sulfrage, with its 12,000,000 pawns on the continental 
board, Once every four years. Everybody kuows these 
things, but few are aware of what was the first event there 
of national political significance—the first after that meeting 
in the war-time of the war Governors of the various States 
at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, to which Governor E. D. Morgan 
insisted on taking his young staff-officer and confidential 
adviser, Chester A. Arthur. That was a dinner given on 
March 22. 1867. Hamilton Fish was the host, and General 
and Mrs. U.S. Grant the guests whom the other guests were 
asked to meet. Edwards Pierrepont was one of those guests; 
so was Thurlow Weed, the sagest as well as the oldest coun- 
sellor of the victorious young party; so was Henry J. Ray 
mond, fast elbowing into Greeley’s place as the newspaper 
of the victors; so was Edward Everett, the aged 
bigh priest of Boston Braliminism. There were not many 
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others. The meeting was one of those small but infinitely 
fecund germs of power which afterwards sprout into great 
noisy national conventions, and greater silent national elec 
tions. Around the gorgeous Louis Quinze dinner service, 
in a private dining-room of the Fifth Avenue Hotel, there 
was much chat, informal, but of a kind much more pregnant 
than the wordy resolutions of party platforms and nominating 
speeches which are written out clear for the public eye, which 
cannot read between the lines the, eryptogrammic notes of 
proceedings taken at such meetings as this 

When the party rose, Mr. Fish. in a half joeular but sig 
nificant style, saluted the quiet litthe general of the armies as 
“Mr. President.” We may not be sure that was the earl 
est crystallization of the movement to make Grant President. 
The © original Grant man” is probably numerous enough 
still, despite the passage of nearly a quarter of a century, 
to fill a good portion of Madison Square; but we can proba 
biv be sure that from the night of this dinner the great State 
of New York was unconsciotisly assured to the candidacy 
of the ‘litthe Western man,” and also, doubtless, that on 
Madison Square that evening Stuyvesant Square was made 
sure of its long incumbency of the Department of State. 

It was fitting, therefore, that where New York's Conven 
tion vote was virtually promised to Grant, where the eon 
nection of his career with the greatest of the cities and 
States which he defended began—that there the end or the 
beginning of the end of his connection with New York and 
all the earth, save the little plot at) Riverside, should be 
For on Madison Square, fromthe Fifth Avenue Hotel again 
began the passage of the part of the ereatcortége of August 
1885, which coutained the chief mourners for the mighty 
dead. and also contained the mightiest living in the land 
The widow who as happy wife had thushed in that same 
place with the pride whieh her imperturbable husband 
would not show at the salutation of the highest of titles 
that the highest sovereignty of the people can bestow, came 
down those Twenty-third Street steps tlushing no more with 
pride, but veiled in the weeds of grief. And what men of 
war were there! Grizzled old Tecumseh, with his thousand 
wrinkles and his mourner’s badge awry. Jolinston, whom 


WHOSE THROAT WAS PARCHED BY THE DUST OF 
ROAD TO BLOOMINGDALE.” 
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he had conquered in war in the far South, and then been 
conquered by in capitulation making; Sheridan. his gray 
warlike mustaches tremulous with the trembling of lips that 
set their firmest in battle: and Hancock, heavily clattering 
by with his staff, his great bulk seeming to sag his charger’s 
back. President and cabinet, and Senators and jurists; and 
the two ex-Presidents, who sat side by side in one barouche, 


OLD BUCKS Wito TAKE 
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THEIR CONSTITUTIONAL 
NORTH SIDI 


TO-DAY 


one distinguished by the glossw ‘ul e 
clubmia ind the other by the unbrushbed 
trv lawyer. All these. and the carriage-loads of diplomats, 
some vay tot sken womanlike things in their Orien 
tal stulfs--all seemed men of litth: mark or moment beside 
this handful of gray soldiers each with a shadowy corps of 
tens of thousands of the ghosts of soldiers marshalled at his 
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beaver of a coun 


back, 
SIX vears onl 
led or roa 
tsh idowy host 


eeray commanders who 

ive that dav lias jomed 

Woiisat mer nher and what a day 

A half-million people di ne the streets and no 

but two: one the nd rumble of that 

i Whereon swaved the purple | the other the long 

hoof bells. which began far down at Trinitw and 

Mn steeple to steeple above the heads of the si ent 

million upto far St. Thomas’s on the high crestof Mur 

Hall: and on and oon till the church bells of Hialem 

caught ip the sparking Hodson, mingled with 

the rour of the Seventh’s vellev fron the door of the Rive 
side tomb. . 
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Madison Square shall never see again such a pageant, 
though of pageants, Where the reviewing stand 
crops up below the Worth Monument whenever great ocea 
Slous set men thumping up the avenue where the high bier 
~Wihe d that a iN No other bier can command that silence 
to be broken only by th ing and that toll. 

But) bah! what does a Madison Square crowd eare fer 
great men. dead or living‘ rses Were What it thronged to 
Week, the week before, dogs this week- 
horses and dows and flowers and pretty women in tights and 
long haired German pianists; or that is what it ostensibly 
cares to see. What it-really points out to cach other is the 
vingerwilt box. and what really attracts its attention is the 
extraordinary length of this vears frock-coats. And all it- 
satisfaction with things that are it would find, could it ana 
Ivze itself, to be in the fact that its corpuscles are pumped 
directly in and out of the great feverish heart of New York 
the Madison Square over Which Miss MeFlimsey rules much 
more absolutely than she did in the days of her creation 
For Franconis Hippodrome failed tcirea 55) in’ Madison 
Square beenuse there was no public educated to the point of 
going to sce Miss McFlimsey patronize Franconi. In the 
education of that public lies the success to dav of the horses 
and the dogs. the pretty women in tights, and the long haired 


itis the place 


see lust flowers 


pianist whom Miss MeFlimsey goes to see. while the publi 
goes to sce Miss McFlimsey 









A RUBBER-TREE. 


THE AMAZONTAN RUBBER COUNTRY. 
BY COURTENAY DE KALB. 

Ir is a familiar observation in matters of agricultural econ- 
omy that dependence upon a single crop is very apt to prove 
fatal tothe progress of a country. Not only is this true, but 
the reflex influence of such dependence becomes speedily 
noticeable in its effects Upon the individual. No spur of 
competition sharpens his ambition; no variety of interests 
encourages the broad development of his faculties. He loses 
the power to general his forces; le ceases to coucern him- 
seif to improve his fortune; he falls a slave to his single 
source of income, managing to exist on What it yields, work- 
ing only the little that he must, and dreaming away his abun- 
dant leisure in happy idleness. Wien to this is added the 
possibility of gathering the harvest without first sowing the 
field, when nature has lavishly given food of many kinds, 
and when isolation from the world has reduced human wants 
to the simplest terms, itis not hard to conceive What manner 
of man must be the dweller in the valley of the Amazon, 
where these conditions of existence are fulfilled 

India rubber has apparently been the Amazonian’s greatest 
curse. Lieutenant Herndon, in 1852, blamed the banana for 
despoiling him of the spirit of industry, but in that day there 
were many flourishing cacao plantations along the river; 
rice and cotton were grown forexport; even cattle and hides, 
sugar, molasses, annotto, isinglass, and sarsapartiia were 
shipped in very considerable quantities. Since then the plan- 
tations one by one have been abandoned, and the golden 
cacao is seldom seen, The wilderness has closed in again, 
obliterating the signs of former efforts to subdue it, while the 
inhabitants of this land of prodigal productiveness have 
turned from husbandmen into hunters of gum, living the 
wild life of the Indian through a part of each year, reposing 
in the delights of a long siesta through the remainder 

The valley of the Amazon is not advancing in prosperity, 
in spite of the fact that the value of its exports has increased 
from $1,171,000 in T851 to about $20,000,000 in 1890. This 
rise is due to the circumstance that a large proportion of the 
population has entered into rubber-gathering. These peo- 
ple formerly depended upon the products of their own plan- 
tations for their support, whereas they now buy at a large 
price, with the proceeds of their rubber, the very things 
they could and should raise in abundance for themselves. 
Statistics of the custom house at Para and the statements of 
merchants and steamboat companies consequently indicate 
an enlargement of trade, while the mass of the people, if 
not actually faring worse, are at Teast enjoying no additional 
good fortune. The phenomenal growth of the rubber trade 
has operated, however, to create a popular interest in the 
valley of the Amazon, and will undoubtedly lead to a com 
paratively rapid development of its resources. Such a re- 
sult could hardly have come from the mere improvement of 
its agricultural opportunities, as may be indicated by the 
case of Venezuela. The Venezuelan cacao, from which 
comes a large part of our chocolate and cocoa, is uniformly 
of a very superior grade. 

There are few undertakings in which a man might engage 
with greater certainty of deriving large and steady profits 

than in the establishment of a cacao plantation, The de- 
mand is rapidly growing, the amount consumed in the Unit- 
ed States having increased nearly one hundred per cent, in 
1890 over the preceding year; and yet the fame of ** Cardcas 
cocoa” bas made no such impression upon the world as that 
of ** Para rubber.” The latter article is characteristic of the 
viulley of the Amazon, while superiop cacao may be grown 
in many countries. In fact it might to-day have constituted 
as important an article of Amazonian commerce as the rub- 
ber, had the plantations been extended and improved, rath- 
er than forsaken. The cacao of this-wonderful valley is 
naturally of excellent quality, but it is usually allowed to 
deteriorate in the curing, so that the little which is now 
raised sells for less than half the price paid for the medium 
grades from Venezuela and Mexico. But in the quality of 
her rubber the basin of the Amazon stands pre-eminent, and 
it is questionable whether this pre-eminence can ever be 
wrested from her. In this warm, steamy climate the //evea 
brasiliensis and H.discolor grow to perfection, and our present 
knowledge forces upon us the conviction that in no other 
kind of climate will they grow. The genus Hevea, which 
produces ‘the finest rubber in the world, belongs to the well- 
known family of spurges (Zuphorbiacee), of which we have 


portions of the tropics. 
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an example in the common milkweed, or asclepias, 
of northern road-sides—a plant whose white juice 
contains such an appreciable quantity of India-rub- 
ber that efforts were recently, but unavailingly, made 
to cultivate it on a large scale for the sake of this 
product. 

In Florida the same family is represented by sev- 
eral species which have reached the dignity of trees, 
and whose existence has led, not entirely without 


duced by grafting, or by other means known to the 
horticulturist, which would thrive and yield their 
precious gum in the swamps of that and other 
States of even Jatitudé. The Hereas, however, are 
by no meaps the only plants which furnish India- 
rubber in commercial quantities. Brazil alone pro- 
duces, or can produce, at least four different families 
of rubber-trees, and an enumeration of all the rubber- 
secreting species in the vegetable kingdom would 
swell into the thousands. ‘The chief of these are the 
Hereas ; the ** Ceara” rubber-tree (Manihot glaziovii), 
which belongs in the vast arid plains of central and 
southern Brazil, and which the English are now suc- 
cessfully cultivating in Ceylon; the ‘*caucho” or 
“ule” (Castilloa elastica), of northern and western 
South America, Central America, and Mexico; and 
the Ficus elastica of India, which is familiar to us as 
a hot-house plant. 

Very soon after entering the Amazon the J/evea, 
or Seringa, as the. Brazilian calls it, will be seen. In 
no wise does it resemble the Ficus elastica. The 
trunk is of a pale ashen hue; it rises to a height of 
from thirty to sixty feet, having all its branches clus. 
tered in a surmounting dome, sparsely covered with 
rather rigid, elliptical leaves, gathered in groups of 
three, similar to the hickory and horse-chestnut trees 
of the North. They are also noticeably of sociable 
habit, growing invariably in clusters, and the ground 
which they choose for their home is always low, so 
that if you chance to visit them between the months 
of November and April you are certain to see the 
land overtiowed by the yellow floods of the swollen 
river. This condition of the Seringa’s successful 
growth, although noticed many decades ago by Von 
Martins, seems to have been overlooked by experi- 
menters who have sought to introduce it into other 
It is not swamp, but bottom-land 
subject to annual inundation, that the rubber needs. 

The physical characteristics of the valley of the Amazon 
are extremely interesting. At the very mouth of the river 
the forest is seen overhanging from gray and salmon-colored 
bluffs the white lines of breaking surf. Within the river 
the forest extends as far as the eye can see. Eighty miles 
from the ocean stands the beautiful city of Parad, mistress of 
the treasures of the richest valley in the world. Here-for a 
brief space the forest is broken, but within an hour's sail the 
last signs of the proximity of this city of 80,000 souls are 
left behind, and the virgin forest returns—illimitable walls, 
scarce indented by the few petty towns that sleep along their 
margins. Three thousand: miles of unbroken woodlands! 
On the mighty tributaries it is still the same unending forest 
springing from the water's edge! In the lower Amazon the 
river is divided by a maze of islands into-an infinitude of 
channels. Once, it is said, the great stream emptied into the 
ocean over a hundred miles south of its present mouth. In 
moving northward it has created a labyrinthine delta, whose 
intricacies are perhaps unknown even to the Indian. The 
tendeney of the Amazon is still towards the north, seeking 
apparently to reach the equator. At every part of. its 
course where its flow is southeastwardly high bluffs are 
found‘along its northern shore. which would seem to be the 
cause of this change in direction, while no such, conditions 
of deflecting bluffs appear to be necessary to occasion its re- 
turn towards the equator. The entire region north of the 
Amazon has a higher general elevation than that on the 
south. Low mountains fringe its northern shores for sev- 
eral hundred miles, until, near the mouth of the Rio Tapajoz, 
the axis of the system strikes southwestwardly across the 
‘river, and the range extends far into the south, forming the 
dividing-line between the Atlantic lowlands and the vast 
interior basin of the Amazon. These hills constitute a nearly 
continuous eastern rim for this interior basin as far as the 
frontier of Bolivia, interrupting navigation on the Rio Tapa- 
joz ata distance of only 160 miles from its mouth, and on 
the Rio Madeira at Sao Antonio. 480 miles from the Amazon, 
where begins the long series of cataracts around which an 
attempt was made to construct the famous but ill-fated Ma- 
deira and Mamoré Railway. The Bolivian plateau of Mojos, 
reaching westward to the first spurs of the Andes, forms the 
southern limit of the Amazonian basin. The Andes in 
Peru and Ecuador, and the elevated land ir Colombia end 
northwestern Brazil, complete the boundary of this remack- 
able depressed area. ; ; 

The economic importance of this peculiar physical con 
formation of the heart of the southern continent is very 
great. It marks off at once two distinct rubber- producing 
regions. The lowlands fronting the ocean yield what is 

known as the “island rubber,” which comes from the Heveu 
brasiliensis, while the finer grades are obtained from the 
Hevea discolor, which grows in the interior basin, furnishing 
nearly four-fifths of the total amount exported from the 
valley of the Amazon. The geographical centre of the rub- 
ber trade consequently lies a full thousand miles west of 
Para, and at this point has grown up a city second in size 
and importance in the valley, formerly called Barra do Rio 
Negro, but now known as Manos. The conditions favor- 
ing the development of this city are varied. Not only do all 
the steamboats which ply on the middle Amazon and the 
Brazilian tributaries west of the Negro call, and even in 
many cases transship their cargoes, at this port, but the steam- 
ers from the Rio Madeira turn back to Mandos before pro- 
ceeding to Para. Furthermore, Mandos is at the head of 
steamship navigation on the Amazon, being accessible at all 
seasons for vessels of twenty-eight feet draught. Although 
vessels of fifteen feet draught can ascend several hundred 
miles beyond, and the possibilities of navigation are still 
further increased during the rainy season, Manaos must re- 
main practically the master of this important advantage. 
Already three lines of ocean steamships visit Mandos month- 
lv.in addition to a-line of sailing vessels from Portugal. 
One of these lines of steamships, owned by an English com- 
pany, runs from New York to Manos, and has connections 
with the Amazon Steam Navigation Company, such that 
goods for Peru can be transshipped directly from one boat 
to the other at this point, and our merchants can obtain 
through bills of lading from New York to Iquitos, Peru, 
2400 miles up the Amazon from Para. 

From the foregoing it will be perceived that nearly four- 
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reason, to the hope that rubber-trees might be pro-. 


fifths of the rubber shipped from Para to-day passes first 
through Mandos, and it is evident that this would, in the 
natural order of things, be exported directly from the latter 
city, saving additional costs of handling aud of brokerage at 
Para, except for the lack of telegraphic connection with the 
markets of the United States and Europe. Plans for the re 
moval of this obstacle to the commercial expansion of Ma- 
nios have been perennial. Hitherto a cable up the river 
has been most favored, but the difficulty of maintaining a 
cable in a sedimentary river subject to such disastrous floods 
as occur on the Amazon has recently led to a survey for a 
line from Para along the shores of the river to Manos. The 
experience of all telegraph companies with land lines through 
tropical forests has demonstrated the impracticability of pre- 
serving them from destruction at a cost which individual 
corporations or the cities or provinces to be benefited would 
be warranted in assuming, unless the line were very short. 
In this case the line would be one thousand miles in Jength. 
It is amuch shorter distance from Manos to Georgetown or 
Paramaribo on the Caribbean Sea, or through the famous 
Yuruari gold regions—the bait which encouraged the recent 
British encroachments upon Venezuela—to the mouth of the 
River Orinoco. The intermediate territory would very speed- 
ily afford commerce sufficient for the maintenance of a rail- 
way; and if the southern extension should not at first prove 
profitable, the telegraph, which can easily be kept in opera- 


. tion when accompanying a railroad, would undoubtedly yield 


a large revenue in addition to the subsidy which the state 
of Amazonas, and Manaos, its capital, would grant. 

Manaos is built upon bluffs on the northeast bank of the 
Rio Negro, ten miles from the Amazon. The Rio Negro is 
six miles wide in front of the city, and the harbor, which is 
well protected by a point of land just above, has a depth at 
low water of over forty feet, and abundance of good anchor- 
age ground. Opposite lies the vast sunken extent of the 
Manao basin, comparable in a certain sense to the Yazoo 
and Tensas basins of the Mississippi Valley. Northward 
and eastwarc the hills rise behind the city until they are 
lost in the unthreaded wilderness. Along the Rio Negro the 
hills continue to front the river, growing into mountains 
farther north, obstructing navigation by many miles of rap- 
ids, which, with the great cascades on the Orinoco, must 
completely debar access to the rich plateau on which exists 
the remarkable canal of Cassiquiare until it shall be trav- 
ersed by a railway. 

Manaos gives an example of the ultimate development of 
of what, while called a city, is yet essenWally a trading- post. 
It has a population of 14,000. There are three fine churches, 
two academies, an interesting museum, and a remarkable 
herbarium, in charge of Dr. Rodriguez de Barboza. an ac 
complished botanist. The buildings of the provincial gov- 
ernment are by no means insignificant, and a typical Yankee 
iron bridge and iron market building kindle the imagination 
of an American upon first entrance of the harbor. But the 
commercial transactions of this city, which in exportations 
of rubber alone exceed $2,500,000 per annum, are conducted 
without the agency of auy sort of banking institution. Com- 
merce here is barter—a mere exchange of merchandise for 
rubler, At Para the rubber.merchant appears more like a 
broker; at Mandos the office is replaced by the store. Being 
near the centre of the rubber district, the merchant of lesser 
degree is apt to come and make his selections of goods in 
person. Indeed, the South American, as a rule, dislikes or 
dering from samples when it can be avoided. 

The small dealers along the Amazon and its tributaries 
are usually Portuguese, or the better class of native half 
breeds. The former are generally as thrifty as Chinamen, 
and possess other characteristics of mind and morals which 
suggest the Celestial aliens in the United States. The na 
live merchant is less provident, but has a more open, gener 
ous nature. Hospitality seems to be a part of his creed. 
He is also, strangely enough, very apt to be better informed 
than the recently arrived European immigrant. These men 
obtain goods from the merchants in Manos or Para, always 
in advance, upon the prospective crop of the coming season. 
Furthermore, they always manage to overdraw, so that from 
the first transaction with their ‘ correspondent.” they full 
into indebtedness. which increases in steady ratio from year 
to year, until they have secured themseives, through the 
very largeness of the accumulated debt, against the finangial 
embarrassment of being unable to obtain credit. This per- 
nicious system, so perversive of correct commercial practice, 
and so baneful in its influence upon the morals of the com- 
munity, has become so firmly fixed upon the Brazilians that 
it is difficult to see how they can be emancipated from its 
thraldom unless men experienced in this trade through long 
connection with the older firms and companies shall found 
new houses, offering the inducements of lower prices for 
imported goods in order to secure patronage on a cash basis. 

As things now are there exists a continuous chain of debits 
from the large trader down to the actual gatherer of the 
rubber—a pitiful chain of dependencies, which leads to a 
species of slavery. The petty trader is bound to redeem his 
purchases of the previous year. This he attempts to do in 
so far as the new crop of rubber will permit. It cannot 
be doubted that he skilfully contrives to leave a balance 
in his favor unredeemed, nor, on the other hand, is there 
greater doubt that his créditor had anticipated, the deficit 
by a liberal factor of safety in calculating his margin of 
profit. The former in his turn assumes the réle of creditor 
toward the fazender (properly a planter), who buys on the 
same terms, and again sells to the Indians and half-breeds 
who brave the dangers of the miasmatic lowlands in search 
of the gum which forms the universal purchasing medicm 
of the valley of the Amazon. 

The fuzenda, a term corresponding to the Spanish hactenda, 
or plantation, is often nothing more than a rude house in 
a small clearing on the river-side. Let all visions of lux- 
urious plantation houses, of splendid gardens of tropical 
flowers, of broad fields of tropical fruits, be dissipated at 
once. Nature, and nature only, is beautiful here. The 
little field with its few straggling, ill-tended fruits and vege 
tables—bananas, manioc, beans—with its ill-kept tiled or 
palm-thatched house and surrounding group of huts, palm 
thatched likewise, and gray with weather stain, is not beau- 
tiful, scarcely even picturesque. Too often the houses are 
seen peeping out from a clump of densely foliaged ‘trees, 
which relieves their barrenness, but suggests the fatal fever 
that breeds in the shadow and dampness. The desolate 
half-open house, standing exposed to sun and storm, is the 
safer abode, for sun and storm are beneficent guardians of 
health in this steamy tropic clime. 

Roundabout the clearing rise the mighty forests, the 
glory of this equatorial valley, the grandest, perhaps the 
most beautiful, forests in the world. From the Atlantic to 
the Andes, from the Venezuelan mountains on the north 
to the plains of Matto Grosso on the south, they stretch ab- 
solutely continuous, unpenetrated save by the rivers which 
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Fishing Hut. 3. Rua Conselheiro Joio Alfredo, Par, Brazil. 


4. Canoe on Rio Negro. 
%. A Bolivian. 


8. Indian Types. 
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5. Tabatinga Military Post. 


6. Native Boat. 








ir gathered floods forward to the sea, No roads— 
pear t! “— a single road—have yet been hewn through 


id “syemendous W So for three thousand miles 
‘0h _qne vast forest rises from the ed of this mighty 
a ~ vines brilliant with red and golden blossoms drape 
o ».. odland borders, Graceful clumps of bamboo envelop 
vet of the giant trees in masses of feathery pale green 
folin: "At times the forest fringe consists of stalwart 


iver which clambers the ever beautiful convolvulus, 
and siways out of the maze of shrub and vine, and from 
hereon the great ashen-colored trunks, spring the exqui- 
<itely curved fronds of palms. From above, w myriads 
of orchids and broad-leaved parasites perch upon the lofty 
ore ing limbs, depend the long lianas, so characteristic of 
the tropics. 

anediately upon entering the forest, odors of wonderful 
Pics ae ppc Pre score Oftenest of all comes a faint but 
inmistakable scent of musk. Now it changes, becoming 
like 1 bouquet of roses and mignonette, and again one is re- 
minded of the tonic fragrance from the bruised bark of 
weet birch or spice-w: Brilliant flowers illuminate the 
clooms and peep out from the dense masses of leaves. 


: k Ss . 
el are often coarse in texture, losing their beauty when 


cane> 


separated from their surroundings and held in the hand. On 
every side are infinite shadowy depths holding their secrets, 
which perhaps you would not care to have too rudely 


revealed. The white trunks tower aloft, uplifting a thick 
canopy. through which sifts but little light, while plants, 
broad lcaved and narrow, lilylike and shrubby, form an al- 
most impenetrable undergrowth. Out of this rise the plumes 
of the palms, midway between the lower growth and the 
broad canopy above. In its most superb development the 
forest is so dense as to almost completely shut out the sun- 
jicht, at which times the undergrowth vanishes, and the 
trees seem like massive columns ia a temple, strengthened 
by wonderful buttresses—noble trees, many a giant among 
them born before Christ—whose bases could no more than be 
encompassed by a ring of eight men with outstretched arms. 

Among such scenes dwell the careless Amazonians, not 
wholly insensible to their grandeur and beauty, nor yet 
moved by any inspiration from these wonderful surround: 
ings. Day after day they lie in their hammocks, smoking 
incessantly, and indulging in endless talk. Indolence is their 
chief infirmity, the one which leads to the bulk of their sins 
of omission and commission, and the cause of a great part 
of the misery they endure. It is sloth that deprives them of 
the nourishing food they need, and drives their children to 
the eating of clay; sloth that harbors them in wretched un- 
wholesome houses, surrounded by pestilential garbage piles 
polluting the air they breathe; sloth that makes them the 
vassals of the merchant, who further impoverishes them b 
his extortion. They are as reckless and thriftless as the old- 
time coyageur of the Canadian wilderness. Like him, also, 
they brave infinite dangers only to return and riot on the 
proceeds of their season of toil and hardships. 

The rubber is not obtained from cultivated orchards, but 
js taken from the trees which grow wild, as previously ex- 
plained, in low-lying areas or basins. Such areas are a strik- 
ing feature of the valley of the Amazon. They are not 
marshes, but are the perfect analogues of the basins existing 
in the flood plain of the Mississippi. The rubber-trees are 
found in the greatest abundance along the tributaries and the 
smaller streams which feed these. At the beginning of the 
riiny season the long siesta at the fazenda comes to an end. 
If rubber-trees exist in sufficient abundance near at hand 
the Indians and others who live in a state of dependency at 
the fuzenda are sent each day into the woods, where they col- 
lect the milk and bring it in to be cured; but it often haj 
pens that journeys of several days or a week must be made 
to procure a plentiful supply. In this case great canoes, 
sometimes forty feet in length, are fitted out with provisions, 
and arrangements are made for a protracted expedition. No 
claborate preparations are made for camping. A blanket 
and hammock for each of the whites, and a rude covering 
consisting of sheets of the fibrous inner bark of a tree for the 
Indians, several bags of farinha and rice, salt fish, and a 
plentiful store of cachaga, or rum of sugar-cane, with arms 
and ammunition, are considered a sufficient equipment. 
When a site for a camp has been selected the Indians can 
in half a day construct a palm-thatched hut for their abode 
Which will prove water-tight for a week. The rubber-trees 
being oe gas in habit, one man can tap from forty to 
lity ina day. 

The whole party sallies forth in the morning, each provid- 
ed with a quantity of little tin cups and a narrow-bladed 
hatchet. An incision, merely penetrating the outer bark, 
being made with the latter instrument, one of the cups is at- 
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tached beneath with a bit of moistened clay, into which the 
thick white milk at once begins to flow. The rubber-gather- 
er passes from tree to tree until he has consumed half the 
day, after which he collects the milk from all the trees he has 
tapped. This is taken to the camp where it is ‘‘smoked.” 

ere the milk allowed to stand for a period of twenty-four 
hours or longer, it would thicken into a coarse, granular, 
somewhat stringy mass, which produces a very inferior 
grade of manufactured rubber. The coarse material, known 
in Brazil as sernamby, is often found hanging in great 
bunches upon the trees, where it has oozed through a crack 
in the bark, or from the end of a fractured limb. If, how- 
ever, the milk be poured over a wooden blade or round 
stick, and held for a few moments in the dense fumes from 
a fire of certain palm nuts, it is coagulated into the finely 
elastic rubber with which all are familiar. A second coat- 
ing of milk is poured over the blade and similarly treated, 
until the successive layers have made a ball of considerable 
size. In some sections the habit is to make the balls, or 
pelles, from eighteen inches to two feet in diameter, a practice 
which results in imperfections in the “ smoking,” and retards 
the subsequent drying of the rubber. Defects may readily 
occur in this curing process by making the successive addi- 
tions of milk too thick, or as a result of inequalities in the 
exposure of various parts Of the ball to the smoke. Such 
deterioration is easily discoverable by cutting the ball in 
half, when it will reveal itself by a vesicular or granular 
condition of the rubber, the occurrence of which reduces 
the whole lump to the middle grade (entra fina), between the 
‘fine Para” and the “coarse,” or sernamby. 

The nuts which, according to native experience, yield uni- 
formly the best results are those from the well-known palm 
Inaja. This does not usually grow in great abundance in 
the neighborhood of the Heveas, so that the nuts of the palm 
Urucury are frequently substituted; and failing an adequate 
supply of these, resort is had to the nuts of the palm known 
as Uauassti (pronounced wah-walhs-soo). The rubber after 
being ‘‘ smoked ” is still white, only becoming black by pro- 
longed exposure to the air. It has, however, acquired its 





characteristic elasticity, and an odor exactly similar to that 
of smoked hams. The smoke from other nuts, or from a 
simple wood fire, will not produce the desired result. So 
far as I have been able to ascertain, no thorough chemical in- 
vestigation has been made to identify the volatile ingredient 
which accomplishes this remarkable physical change in the 
rubber, which, previous to curing, is present in ‘the sap as an 
emulsion. A study of this phenomenon might lead to im- 
portant modifications of the present treatment, for if means 
could be found to cure the rubber of the Heveas by the addi- 
tion of some liquid or powder to the milk, it Would not only 
prevent entirely the formation of a middle grade, but would 
enable the rubber to be prepared in a better form for ship- 
ment, affording an enormous saving to all concerned. 

At the end of the harvest, if such a term be allowable, the 
canoes Jaden with gum return to the fazenda, and then fol- 
low merrymakings, prone to end in a wild debauch. The 
careful creditor now looks out for the reward of his indul- 
gence, commonly making his round of visits in a steam- 
Jaunch capable of carrying from ten to fifty tons of rubber. 
After his collections are finished he forwards the product to 
Manaos or Para, where it is boxed for final shipment to the 
United States and Europe. 

The conditions of life and commerce in Eastern Peru are 
almost identical with those in the Brazilian portion of the 
basin of the Amazon. The river winds across an alluvial 
plain fora thousand miles after bursting through the Andes 
before quitting Peruvian territory. It is a vaster region 
than the world supposes, larger by many thousand square 
miles than the whole of New England. Its physical aspects 
are almost the same as those lower down in the valley. The 
general level of the country is not more than 750 feet above 
the sea, although the Atlantic is two thousand miles away in 
aerial distance. Still, there are differences also. The in- 
fluence of the neighboring Andes tempers and betters the 
climate. This fact is most strikingly shown by the circum- 
stance that the Heveas rapidly disappear westward of the 
Rio Javary, the boundary line between Brazil ‘and Peru, 
and are superseded by the Castilloas, those giant rubber- 
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trees with which many travellers have become acquainted 
in Mexico, a species which will not thrive in such a steamy 
climate as that of the lower Amazon. ‘The Castilloa, unlike 
the Hevea, grows solitary, so that the cauchero, as the Peru- 
vian rubber-gatherer is called, when he discovers a tree, fells 
it in order to drain all the milk it contains. These noble 
and yaluable trees are in consequence becoming exhausted, 
and the exportations of caucho from Iquitos are steadily 
diminishing. 

In a measure, the cauchero is not deserving of censure. 
The trees are too far apart in the forests to enable him to 
collect the sap as is done with the gregarious Heveas. He 
could not earn a living if he attempted it, and there is no- 
thing aside from his rubber that the East Peruvian can at 
present send to market. Nevertheless, he is undoubtedly 
killing the hen that lays the golden egg. He must soon 
take a hint from the planters in Colombia and Mexico, who 
have started great orchards of these wonderful trees, and 
are finding the venture remunerative. This variety of rub- 
ber, called in different parts of South and Central America 
“‘cnucho,” “ule,” ‘‘Guayaquil strip,” ‘* Cartagena strip,” 
‘‘ Nicaragua scrap,” etc., commands at the present ime In 
New York from forty-two to sixty-four cents a pound, and 
if care were taken in the extraction and curing of the milk, 
so as to produce a clean, homogeneous article, its value could 
be greatly enhanced. A properly tended plantation should 
yield from two hundred to three hundred pounds of rubber 
per acre each season; and when it is considered that the 
trees, once planted, live and produce for generations, al- 
most equal to the olive, the future importance of this indus- 
try will be perceived. Brazil is likewise under the necessity 
of increasing and more perfectly regulating her crop of rub- 
ber, which can be done through the systematic culture of 
the Heveas. This is very significant, for the valley of the 
Amazon possesses immense riches, which will be unfolded 
only through the activity of immigrants from foreign lands, 
and the opportunities for accumulating wealth by the culti- 
vation of rubber will be the first powerful attraction. 

The climate may prove trying to many constitutions, but 
it is not deadly, nor even dangerous, if simple precautions 
be taken against getting wet, against undue exposure of any 
sort—in short, if life be ordered in accordance with those 
hygienic principles which the wise observe in any clime. 
The temperature is a marvel of equability. The thermom- 
eter rarely sinks at night below 70° Fahr., and a long-con- 
tinued series of observations at Manéos showed an average 
temperature at 9 a.m. of 80° Fahr., and at 3 p.m. of 814 
Fahr. The difference between the wet and the dry season 
is not so marked near the equator, so that the climate is 
practically unvaried throughout the year. The effect of the 
excessive rains at the head-waters of the tributaries, how- 
ever, where the variation in the amount of rainfall is greater, 
becomes conspicuous in the flood height of the Amazon, 
which is frequently as much as thirty and forty feet above 
the low-water mark. 

This is not a land which the European need fear to enter, 
and in time it will demonstrate the truth of its claim to be- 
ing the richest valley in the world. It is now a vast cul-de- 
sae. terminating at the Andes, a condition immensely disad- 
vantageous to it commercially; but we will soon discover, 
when the Nicaragua Canal is finished, that the shortest route 
for the products of eastern Peru to the city of New York 
wil] be by rail from the head of navigation on the Amazon 
to Payta, on the Pacific coast, and thence northward by 
steamer. The haulage by rail would be very short, as steam- 
boats of five feet draught can come to the very foot of the 
mountains, and land their cargoes on the rocks of the first 
spur that rises behind the site of ancient Borja, where the 
river rushes through the famous gorge known as the Pongo 
de Manseriche. This great valley is in the infancy of its 
commercial history. It is to-day one of the most promising 
fields for Northern enterprise in South America, for the na- 
tions which are concerned in aiding the growth of Manaos, 
with the consequent increase of trade in central Brazil,.and 
those which actively promote the development of eastern 
Peru, will be masters of enormous wealth. 

The halo of fabled wonders in South America has been 
dissipated by the searching light of this practical era. Even 
so late as the beginning of the nineteenth century geogra- 
phers gravely located on their maps the legendary Lake 
Parima~and its gilded city of Manoa, the El Dorado of 
earlier days. We have abandoned the search for this ever- 
vanishing city, which, like a will-o’-the-wisp, led many a 
valiant knight into wild adventures, ending often in death, 
and we have ceased the quest for the buried treasure of 
Lianganati. But as the dazzling riches of fable disappear, 
their place is taken by other prospects, less startling in their 
brilliancy, but alluring to the sober fancy of those who 
know how to make the earth yield her increase to their 
profit, by those who foresee the importance of the natural 
products, the rubber, spices, and cabinet woods, of this great 
valley, and the opportunities it holds open to those who will 
undertake the cultivation of rice and sugar in a land where 
favoring climatic conditions never disappoint the husband- 
man. 


PERSONAL. 

GENERAL JoserpH KARGE, Professor of Continental Litera- 
ture and Languages at Princeton College, died the other day 
in the cabin of a ferry-boat while crossing the Hudson River 
from Jersey City to New York. General KaArGeE had a most 
eventful life. He 
was born in Posen 
in 1823, his father 
having been a col- 
onel of cavalry 
under NAPOLEON. 
He was educated 
at the University 
of Breslau and the 
College of France. 
He went to Ber- 
lin in 1847, and 
was implicated in 
the Revolution of 
1848. He fled to 
France, and then 
in 1851 came to 
the United Siates. 
From that time till 
the breaking out ; 
of the civil war he 
conducted a clas- 
sical school in New York. At the first call for troops he 
offered his services, and was appointed Lieutenant-Colonel 
of the Second Regiment of New Jersey Cavalry. He took 
part in nearly all the battles in Virginia in 1862, and was 





From a Photograph by Pach Brothers. 
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badly wounded at Rappahannock Bridge. He staid away 
“om f his command only a little while, and was back to 
take a hand in the battle of Fredericksburg. His disabilities 
were such that after the battle he was obliged to resign. 
The next year he raised the Second New Jersey Cavalry, 
and was assigned to the Army of the Tennessee. He was 
with that army till the end of the war, and with SHERMAN 
on his march to the sea. He was made Brigadier-General 
by brevet, for gallant and meritorious services. In 1867 he 
accepted a commission in the ~~ army. After three 
ears on the frontier, he resigned to accept the chair in 
rinceton College that he held up to the time of his death. 
Army officers considered him one of the most skilful of the 
cavalry men who fought in the war. : 

—One of the chief attractions of the World’s Fair Navy 
Exhibit will be the model battle-ship ZWJdinois, a full descrip- 
tion of which is given in the WEEKLY for December 24th. 
The architect and superintendent of construction of this ves- 
sel is Mr. F. W. GroGan, for many years connected with the 
Bureau of Construction of the Navy Department. 

—ORANGE Jupp, publisher, editor, and writer, died last 
week in Evanston, Illinois, aged seventy. He was born in 
New York, near Niagara Falls, was educated at Wesleyan, 
and studied agricultural chemistry at Yale. In 1853 he was 
made editor of the American Agriculturist, and three years 
later became the proprietor. Shortly after this he established 
the Orange Judd Company, and bought the copyrights of 
the chief books on agriculture in America. He projected 
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the present system of railroads on Long Island, and lost the 
bulk of the money he made as a publisher in these railway 
ventures. He gave to Wesleyan the Orange Judd Hall for 
Natural Sciences. Mr. Jupp was much interested in Sun- 
day-school work, and originated the International Sunday- 
school Lessons. Since his failure, in 1883, he has lived in 
Chicago, where he has edited The Orange Judd Farmer. 
Mr. Jupp imported the first sorghum seed into this country, 
and started the present large industry. 


THE METAMORPHOSIS OF A LAMB. 
BY ELISABETH B. WALLING. 
SHE. 
WE are frightfully poor. Itis just a year since papa died. 
I hope it isn’t unfilial to say it, but mamma’s grief certainly 
seemed tempered by the unfettered field of opportunity be- 
fore her; she always did believe that if it had pleased the 
Lord to call her to a man’s estate, she would have made a 


.marked success of it, from a business point of view. Poor 


dear papa was a geologist; his scientific soul was absorbed 
in the mineral resources of the United States and the forma- 
tion of Alaskan glaciers. After his death we were inun- 
dated by horrible black cards with gilt scroll borders, and 
inscribed with poetical descriptions of papa’s seraphic rela- 
tions to a better world; we were expected to order these by 
the dozen as elegant and consoling souvenirs for his friends, 
Papa believed in the Hegelian philosophy. These ghoulish 
nightmares had scarcely ceased when investment circulars 
began to pour in. Many of them related to sheep; but 
mamma once spent a summer on a farm where the sheep 
had a distressing disease called the bots, and most of them 
died, so those circulars went promptly into the waste-basket. 
I went with mamma to consult various pompous old gentle- 
men, whose abdomens protruded from their revolving chairs, 
and who looked at me over their eye-glasses as if I had been 
an interesting specimen of insect. Mamma tried to impress 
upon me the necessity for caution in investing money, and 
the dangerous character of railroads and mines and such 
things, and that nothing was safe but real estate and first 
mortgages. And finally it was all settled, and we had a 
japanned tin box full of imposing documents bristling with 
seals and red tape; and mamma said a great weight was off 
her mind. Poor thing! i 

The next summer the Burrages asked me to go to the 
mountains with them, and while we were there those wretch- 
ed mortgages began to default. They were on Western 
farms, and the tenants had poor crops, and were sick, and 
died, and deserted their land, and couldn’t be heard from, 
besides which the investment companies had palmed off sev- 
eral worthless securities on mamma, and she was plunged 
into a maelstrom of lawsuits and foreclosures and general 
misery. She refused to let me come home, but her letters 
were so poorhousy in tone that if it hadn’t been for lawn- 
tennis, which certainly does have the merit of requiring one’s 
individual attention, I should have been a wretched creature, 
Then he who changed the whole course of my life appeared 
onthe scene. He was only Dick Reeder, whomI have known 
all my life. and he didn’t make love to me, though we may 
have flirted a little. He told me how fortunes are made in 
the twinkling of an eye. We were sitting on the piazza 
when the mail arrived. Dick seized his Transcript, tore it 
open, and his face assumed such a lugubrious expression 
that I hastened to express the amiable, if futile, hope that 
nobody was dead. 

“* Worse than that,” groaned he. ‘‘ The market has broken 
and the shorts are getting terribly squeezed.” j 

I suppose I looked wildly blank, for he burst out laughing. 

*“ What do you mean?” I demanded. ‘I thought shorts 
were a kind of horse feed. Who is squeezing them, and why 
should you care?” 

Dick kindly strove to enlighten my ignorance, and in the 
effort resorted to personal illustration. ‘ Suppose,” said he 
‘your funds are inconveniently low, and you conclude to 
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turn the wheel of fortune. You go to a broker's shop, ;: | 
buy a hundred shares of Oshkosh—” 

“ What is Oshkosh?” I interrupted. 

‘Oshkosh, my child, is a railroad stock. You pay a m: 
gin of two or three dollars a share, and your broker does 1), 
rest, and frequently does you into the bargain. But I ;; 
gress. Suppose you buy a hundred shares at forty and «. 
at fifty, a brief example in mental arithmetic will give y. 
the pleasing result of one thousand dollars added to yo 
bank account. I made a thousand dollars once in two hour: 
he concluded, with an air of pensive pride. 

’ “T forgot all about the ‘squee shorts.’ How muc} 
money is necessary to speculate?” I inquired, casually, }: 
with a beating heart. ‘‘Is a hundred dollars enough?” 

‘‘A hundred dollars goes,” said Dick. 

“Richard,” said I, solemnly, ‘‘you have my profoun. 
gratitude. You have helped me accumulate an idea.” 

‘*Oh, now, really, Margaret,” said Dick, looking perturbe: 
“T protest. You are dead-sure to get left—upon my wo 
you are! Besides, it’s immoral; it’s gambling.” 

“Really?” cried I. ‘‘How exhilarating! That sett 
the question.” 

When I reached home; I found my mother at her desk 
with a mass of papers before her. Her hair had perceptibly 
whitened. ‘‘I am glad you have come, Daisy,” said she 
“‘T couldn't bear to spoil your summer, but now we mus: 
look matters squarely in the face.” Her eyes filled with 
tears. 

‘“Oh, don’t, mother!” cried I. ‘‘ We can take boarders, 
or I can teach music and paint dinner-cards.” 

‘“Poor child!” said she. ‘‘We mustn’t even risk the 
money for materials.” as 


This has been a red-letter day at the office. The market 
was heavy and featureless. A few of the fellows were sit 
ting about with their feet up, smoking, and putting up bets 
on the Reading deal, when the door opened and a girl walked 
in—an uncommonly pretty girl, too—blushing like an angel, 
and evidently scared out of her boots. Three or four pairs 
of heels came down with a thump, and Pitcher and Adams 
took off their hats; but their effort was lost on her; she 
didn’t see them. Of course I threw my cigar into the grate, 
doffed my own hat as gracefully as 1 knew how, and went 
to meet her. 

‘*Are you a broker?” stammered she. 

‘‘T am,” said I, in my most dulcet tones. 

‘‘T have a hundred dollars in the bank, and I wish to 
speculate,” said she, flashing a queer, half-pleading, half 
defiant, and wholly frightened glance at me. 

‘“Will you come in here, please?” said I. And I con 
ducted her into my private office, and offered her a chair, 
and pretended not to notice her embarrassment. ‘‘ Of course 
I shall be happy to execute your order,” said I. ‘‘ What 
stock do you wish to buy?” 

“I don’t exactly know,” faltered she, still frightened, but 
gaining a little confidence. ‘* Would Oshkosh be good?” 

‘**Oshkosh is rather high just now. If you would allow 
me to suggest—a permanent investment security—” 

‘That means five per cent., doesn’t it?” interrupted she. 

‘“‘T could give you six,” said I. 

She shook her head. ‘‘I prefer to speculate,” said she, 
decidedly. ‘* Would sugar do?” 

‘‘Sugar common might possibly,” said I, with some hesi- 
tation. 

‘‘How many shares—I mean pounds—can I buy for a 
hundred dollars?” inquired she. 

And I'll wager she calculated the chances of getting her 
grocer to take the commodity off her hands in case her pur 
chase didn't pan out well! 

‘‘On the whole, perhaps Tuscaloosa is the safest low 
priced stock,” I remarked. 

‘* Very well; I’ll take that, then,” said she. 

‘‘How many shares?” I inquired, holding my fountain 
pen aloft. 

‘*A hundred,” said she, promptly. 

I respectfully suggested that ten would be safer. 

‘* Ten, then,” said my obliging customer. 

Then she gave me her check, and I took her address— 
Margaret Cranston is her name—and promised to keep her 
informed of the state of the market. I escorted her to the 
elevator, and watched it descend with her. I felt dazed. 
Her eyes, like those of Chaucer’s ladies, were ‘‘ gray as 
glass.” If 1am not mistaken my Professor of Geology had 
‘tone fair daughter” who was educated abroad. I always 
meant to show my Jura Mountain specimens to Cranston. 
I'll look the old chap up. 

When I went back to the office Reeder was there. ‘‘ Van 
dewater,” said he, drawing me one side, ‘‘ Margaret Cran 
ston has been in here. She doesn’t know any better, and 
from what I hear I’m afraid they are in a tight place. She 
can't afford to lose a red cent. You must forgive me for 
meddling, Van, but I was such a —— fool as to instruct her 
in the folly of stock gambling myself, and I feel responsible. 
They are old friends of our family.” 

‘Don’t be tog hard on yourself,” said I, dryly. ‘‘ Your 
instruction wasn’t so thorough as it might have been. And 
I always protect the interests of my customers as far as lies 
in my power,” I added, somewhat stiffly. Reeder is a good 
fellow, but a trifle officious at times. 


SHE. 

The die is cast. Iam aspeculator. I wonder if it really 
is disreputable, as Dick said? My practical knowledge is 
exceedingly limited, but my inner consciousness hints 
strongly that the young women of my acquaintance, whose 
names appear annually in the Boston Blue-book, would be 
shocked. After my conversation with mamma, I concluded 
“if it were done .. . .’twere well it were done quickly,” so 
the next morning I betook myself to the region of Devon- 
shire Street, and walked up and down reading “ bankers and 
brokers” on big plate-glass windows till I- understood the 
state of mind of the man who was taken suddenly ill on 
Boylston Street, and finding the difficulty of selecting a phy- 
sician in such a labyrinth of M. D.’s too great, finally sat 
down on some steps and died. Suddenly a startling how! 
arose. A street fight, thought I, preparing to escape; but 
nobody took any notice, so I inquired of a policeman: ‘‘Can 
you tell me what that noise is? Has anything happened?” 

‘*‘Thim’s the traders in the Stock Exchange, miss,” said 
he, with a positively quizzical smile. 

‘Oh, of course!” said I, coolly, though curiosity consumed 
me to know why traders in anything should roar like wild 
beasts. Suddenly, without giving myself time to retreat, I 
walked into a building, took the elevator, and faced the door 
of a broker's office as if it had been the mouth of a cannon. 
Then I opened the door, and beheld a scene hitherto as un- 
existent to my knowledge as a scene from Munchausen’s 
tales. One wall was divided into little squares, into which 4 








y was sticking green cards with figures 
-jnted on them, at the same time amieg 
_: their numerical values, preceded by v 

. cabalistic syllables. A strange loud- 
: king machine under a glass case reeled 
. | yards and yards of narrow tapelike pa- 

r. The room was full of men, with their 
{ ot up, puffing out clouds of tobacco smoke, 
} thought I should sink through the floor t 
‘A(ter what seemed a perfect age, a very 
- od-looking young man, who proved to be 
-,e broker, threw his cigar into the fire— 
1. hich I regarded as really very polite, for 
; was évidently just lighted, and most men 
sould have laid it down somewhere — and 
came forward to sce what I wanted. H 
tok me into another room, for which I was 
iievoutly thankful, and shut the door upon 
+).e clicking machiue, the shouting boy, and 
those horrible men—though I will do them 
vic justice to say they took their feet down 
and two of them took off their hats, I told 
jim I wished to make a little money in specu- 
|.cion, and he suggested the best stock for 
me to buy. He showed me the door open- 
ing directly into his private office, and told 
nie I might come in there at any time, and 
touch an electric button, and he would come. 
llc said it would save me annoyance, which 
] considered very thoughtful of him. But I 
shall not go again; 1 shall speculate by cor- 
respondence. 

Dick Reeder called the other night, and 
when mamma left the room for a few min- 
utes, he evidently felt constrained to lecture 
me in a moral-instructor-of-youth style. He 
siid buying stocks on 3 margin was just as 
truly gambling as playing faro; that it was 
secking a benefit without rendering aor 
equivalent, that it was directly opposed to all 
true principles of economics, and much more 
to the same effect. Then he descended from 
his pedestal, and rang the changes on how 
1 was ‘‘dead sure” to lose in the end, and 
wound up by saying, 

“You must forgive me, Margaret, if I med- 
dle with what doesn’t concern me, but I wish 
you would let me take this little venture off 
your hands, and give up the idea.” 

I laughed, and told him what was sauce 
for the goose was sauce for the gander, and 
pretended if I chose to amuse myself that 
way for once, a hundred dollars was of no 
special consequence. But he succeeded in 
frightening me all the saine. Dick isas good 
as gold, but sometimes he certainly is—well, 
just a little tiresome. 


Brooks, Vandewater, & Co. to Miss Marga- 
ret Cranston : 


Miss M. Cranston, DEAR Mapam,—Ac- 
cording to your order, we have this day pur- 
chased for your account and risk ten shares 
Tuse. at 36. Very respectfully, 

Brooks, VANDEWATER, & Co. 


Miss Margaret Cranston to Brooks, Vande- 
water, & Co.: 

GENTLEMEN,— When Tuscaloosa Railroad 
stock reaches its highest price, please sell my 
shareg,and remit aaa. 

Very truly yours, $M. Cranston. 


Brooks, Vandewater, & Co. to Miss Marga- 
ret Cranston: 

Miss M. Cranston, DEAR Mapam,—Ac- 
cording to your g. t. c. order, we have this 
day sold ten shares Tusc. for your account 
und risk at 37, above being highest price for 
the week. Enclosed please find check for 
same. Very respectfully, 

Brooks, VANDEWATER, & Co. 


Mr. Laurence Vandewater to Miss Mar- 
garet Cranston: : 


Mr. Vandewater trusts Miss Cranston will 
pardon the liberty he takes in thus address- 
ing her. The identity of names leads him to 
suppose that his college geological professor, 
who was a constant source of incentive and 
inspiration to him, may be her father. If 
so, he will perhaps remember his old pupil, 
and permit him to send some rather curious 
specimens of quartz from the Jura Moun- 
tains for his inspection. 


_Miss Margaret Cranston to Mr. Laurence 
Vandewater: 


Miss Cranston writes to say that although 
she fears they cannot properly appreciate the 
mineral specimens, it would give both her 
mother and herself pleasure to know one who 
knew and cared for her dear father, who 
died more than a year ago, and who often 
spoke of the days of his college teaching as 
among the happiest of his life. Mrs. and 
Miss Cranston have no engagement for Tues- 
day evening. 


Mr. Laurence Vandewater to Mrs.Cranston: 


My DEAR Mrs. Cranston,—I am happy 
to inform you that we have found a pur- 
chaser for some of your Kansas lands at a 
price which will cover the loss you have 
sustained. The crops have been excellent, 
and a little later I think we shall have no 
difficulty in renting the remaining land till 
sales can be made. I have put the defective 
litles into the hands of our State mortgage 
commissioner, who will compel the fraudu- 
lent companies to make full restitution. I 
Shall. continue to give the matter my best 
uttention. With kindest regards to your 
daughter and yourself, I remain 

Very = 
URENCE VANDEWATER. | 


Miss Margaret Cranston to Mr. Laurence 


HARPER'S 


My DEAR MR. VANDEWATER,—Mamma de- 
sires me to say that we accept with pleasure 
your kind invitation to hear Patti on Thurs- 
day evening, and to beg that you will dine 
with us on that day at half past six. Believe 
me Very sincerely yours, 

ARET CRANSTON. 


Miss Margaret Cranston to Mr. Laurence 
Vandewater : 


My DEAR LAvRENCE,—I write this morn- 
ing, as I promised, but what can I find to say 
so soon—except to repeat what you made 
me confess last night. My beautiful rin 

blazed in the moonlight like a tiny fire, fay 
I lay awake Lours for very happiness. It 
seems so strange to be engaged! How does 
it seem to you? - MARGARET. 


Mr. Laurence Vandewater to Miss Mar- 
= Cranston (by special messenger, with a 
uge bunch of American Beauty Roses): 


My Dar.iine,—How does it seem to me ? 
Words utterly fail to express it. Heavenly! 
ecstatic! beatitudinous! I am afraid I shall 
wake and find it all a dream. I shall reas- 
sure myself at the earliest possible moment. 
Meantime the red-headed, cross - eyed little 
chap who is twirling his cap and waiting 
to take this inspires me with the wildest 
envy. To think that you once descended 
like an angel of light (though literally you 
did come up in the elevator) upon this very 
office! Your devoted Lavusiece, 


Miss Margaret Cranston to Mr. Laurence 
Vandewater: 


My DEAREST Boy,—You are to come at 
seven to practise for the wedding. I know 
Dick will make some awful blunder. He 
seems to think it is all a gigantic joke per- 
petrated for his express amusement. What 
do you suppose he has sent me? They 
called me to try a new way of pinning my 
veil and to decide how I would have my 
handkerchiefs marked. Iam scarcely allow- 
ed time to eat and sleep, much less to write, 
and I shall be glad when this trying-on and 
revolving like the figures in the hair-dress- 
ers’ windows is over. Some lovely silver 
came to-day; the Maurice-Thompsons have 
sent the most exquisite téte-A-téte. The girls 
are calling again, and I must tear myself 
away. Your own Dalsy. 

P. 8.—It was a little silver lamb. He had 
it made at Kennard’s, and it must have cost 
a small fortune, though of course it’s of no 
earthly use, and I did want a salad-bowl. 
Besides, I shall take my broker's advice, and 
never speculate again. But wasn’t it just 
like Dick? 





DON’T BELIEVE IT. 


No matter what people may say to the contrary, 
coustipation is easily and thoreughly curable. Hos- 
tetter’s Stomach Bitters gives complete relief. Use 
it promptly, persistently. Avoid drastic purgatives. 
They gripe, weaken, necessitate increasing doses, diz- 
order the stomach. Not so the Bitters. This thor- 
ough medicine is also a preventive of malaria, and 
removes biliousness, dyspepsia, rheumatism, and kid- 
ney trouble.—[{Adv.] 





MKS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething,with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allaye 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in 7 part of the 
world. ‘T'weuty-five cents a bottle.—[{Adv.] 





FALSE ECONOMY 
Is practised by people who buy inferior articles of 
because cheaper than standard goods. Infants 
are entitled to the best food obtainable. It is a fact 


‘| that the Gail Borden “Eagle” Brand Condensed 


Milk is the best infant food.. Your grocer and drug- 
gist sell it.—[{4 dv.) 





’ Wuen baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them ——. 

{Adv.) 





BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, 
*“*The Great Pain Reliever,” for internal and external 
use; cures cramps, colic, colds; all pain. 25c.—{Adv,] 








PHILLIPS’ DIGESTIBLE COCOA, 
unlike other cocoas or chocolates, is 80 prepared that 
it will not disturb digestion. Delicious flavor.—[Adv.] 





Dr. Sirerut’s Ancostura Birrers are the most 
efficacious stimulant for the appetite.—[Adv.} 





Tur Best Worm Lozenges for Children are Brown’s 
Vermifuge Comfits, 25c. a box.—[Adv.) 
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Cod Liver Oil as*t 
appears in Scott’s 
Emulsion is easily 
taken up by the 
system. In no 
other form can so 
much fat-food be 
assimilated with- 
out injury to the 


of every-day use, 
infallible cure for 
Throat troubles, 
builder of flesh. 


Easy Taken Up 


organs of digestion. 


Scotts Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil with Hypophos- 
phites has come to be an article 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All draggists. 
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and a positive 
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A home product 
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Pleasant Valley Wine Co., 
RHEIMS, Steuben Co., NEW YORK. 
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Brand ‘‘ Pickings.”’ 





COMBINATION. 


YALE MIXTURE 


A Delightful Blend of St. Fames Parish, 
Louisiana, Perique, Genuine Imported Tur- 
hish, Extra Bright Plug Cut, Extra Bright 
Long Cut, and Marburg Bros.’ Celebrated 


MARBURG BROS. 
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LAER, 


used on this ~~ is 
manufactured by 
>» 59 Beekman Street, N. Y. 








Vandewater: 


- Apollinaris 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“Has acquired a leading place in public 
esteem throughout the World.” 


BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL. 
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IT WON’T HURT 'IM, 


i's POZZONI'S. 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


@ HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD, 
FOUR-TRACK 





TRUNK LINE. 





Reaching by its through cars the most impor- 
tant commercial centres of the United States 
and Canada, and the greatest of America’s 
Health and Pleasure resorts. 

This is the direct line to Niagara Falls by 
way of the historic Hudson River and through 
the beautiful Mohawk Valley. 

All trains arrive at and depart from Grand 
Central Station, 4th Avenue and 42¢ Street, 
New York, centre of hotel and residence section, 
and the only railroad station in New York. 


For one of the ** Four-Track Series,’ send a“¢wo-cent stamp to 
George H. Daniels, Gen’l Pass. Agt., Grand Central Station, N. Y. 


Cut 3¢ size. 


Clean for Pocket use. |! For Guns, 


Reels, Bicycle, Sewing-Machine, or Typewriter. 


Places a drop of oil precisely where it is needed, or 
flows freely if required. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
25 cents by 


THE METAL TURNING CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 




















Sold. by druggists or sent by mail, 
Gc. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa, 


DEAF i isisesoss 
Gd enly by Pecos fos Deny, B-T. Wee or bok cf pees REE 
ven sap etn Youn sed i ab 
GEO. STINSON & CO., = Toes, i ortiand, Maine. 


UPLICATE WHIST, $1.00. National Method. Lat- 
est and best. Send 2-cen’ 

















t stamp for rules, ete. 
C. M. PAINE, Editor ‘‘ Whist,” ibeachen, Wis, 
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THE SECOND NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 

Tue gathering of educators in Philadelphia last week 
was of peculiar interest. University extension is a new 
movement in America, for it is not yet three years 
since Dr. William Pepper, facile princeps in the educa- 
tional life of Pennsylvania, gave the first efficient im- 
pulse in this direction. The large share of public atten- 
tion and interest which the lectures of Professor Richard 
G. Moulton won in the winter of 1890-1 hasbeen crystal- 
lized by the administrative ability of Professor Edmund 
J. James, of the Wharton School of Finance and Econo- 
my, into a national society, which for two years has 
been quietly but effectively promoting this work in every 
part of the country. 

The success of the American Society for the Extension 
of University Teaching is an excellent proof at once of 
the plasticity of our system of higher instruction, and 
of the need of correlating influences in American educa- 
tion. The brilliant and immediate success of the exten- 
sion work in Philadelphia gives evidence of the exist- 
ence of an unsuspected educational power in the old 
Quaker city.. The recent rapid growth of such _institu- 
tions as Bryn Mawr, Haverford, Swarthmore, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, the Wharton School of Finance 
and Economy,and of such associations as the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, the founding 
of such great educational centres as the Drexel Institute, 
Temple College, Wagner and Stetson institutes, ‘all tes- 
tify to the new spirit which seems to have entered the 
city of Penn, and is cortributing powerfully to make a 
new Philadelphia along educational lines. 

The Second National Conference on University Exten- 
sion brought together delegates from half a lrundred col- 
leges and from scores of active extension centres. Tlie 
discussions of this year were practical, dealing with the 
pressing questions of local and general organization and 
administration, the supply of lecturers, sequence in 
courses and other problems which have been 
emphasized by the experience of the past year. 
The work is now in active progress in Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, and Kansas, and 
especially in the Eastern Middle States under 
the direct supervision of the American Society. 
The general secretary, George F. James, report- 
ed nearly two hundred extension centres, at 
which probably fifty thousand people will pur- 
sue this winter the educational work implied in 
the system. The sessions of the conference 
bore testimony to the real appreciation of uni- 
versity extension by the active minds in our 
higher institutions. 

A close connection between the American and 
the English extension movements has been es- 
tablished by the frequent visits of English lead- 
ers to this side, and by the invitations extended 
Jast summer by the Oxford and Edinburgh uni- 
versities to two staff lecturers of the American 
society, Mr. Devine and Mr. Rolfe, to lecture at 
their summer meetings. This sympathetic and 
helpful relation will be strengthened by the visit 
of Mr. Hudson Shaw, the most brilliant of the 
Oxford extension staff, who, it is expected, will 
reach New York shortly, and who comes to 
lecture during a period of three months un 
der the auspices of the American society. Mr. 
Shaw is one of the best examples of the suc- 
cessful Oxford and Cambridge men, who, yield- 
ing the immediate opportunity of high prefer 
ment in the church or in political life, are de- 
voting themselves to furthering that democracy 
in culture which has long been the boast of 
our American system of education, and which 
the university extension movement is now bid- 
ding fair to make still more real and perma- 
nent, 


ST. LUKE’S NEW HOSPITAL. 

THE managers of St. Luke’s Hospital have 
adopted the plans prepared by Ernest Flagg, 
the architect, for the new hospital which is to 
be erected on Morningside Avenue, between 
113th and 114th streets, on the heights of Bloom- 
ingdale. The new building, as shown by the plans, 
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EDMUND J JAMES, PH.D., 
Presipent AMERICAN SocirTY FOR THR EXTENSION OF 
University Traouine. 





W. HUDSON SHAW, 
Frettow or Baio, CoLierce. 





plans have that appearance of symmetrical perfectness 
so royal to the French Renaissance, and a harmonious 
beauty in the rendering of detail, which two essentials all 
the other plans submitted in competition lacked. Mr. 
Flagg is a young architect, and with the exception of the 
new building of the National Academy of Design, this’ is 
his first great success, His opportunity came early in 
life, and he rose equal to the occasion. With his grand 
creation standing between the great and magnificent 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine and the new buildings 
of Columbia College, which undoubtedly will be beauti- 
ful, he will have no need to blush at the comparison, be- 
cause it is hard to conceive a structure more beautiful 
than Ernest Flagg’s St. Luke’s. He has omitted nothing 
that modern ingenuity could suggest in the way of mod- 
ern improvements and conveniences to render the in- 
stitution a model after which other hospitals will be de- 
signed. Work on the new structure, which will cost in 
the neighborhood of $1,000,000, will be pushed at once, 
looking forward to an early completion of the building. 


THE POST-GRADUATE MEDICAL 
SCHOOL AND HOSPITAL. 


Tue New York Post-Graduate Medical School and Hos- 
pital began a new era in the history of that institution 
on November 30, 1892, by the laying of the corner-stone 
of their handsome new school and hospital building at 
Twentieth Street and Second Avenue. For several years 
the faculty, students, and patients have been badly cramp- 
ed for space in the old school building at 226 East Twen- 
tieth Street,and many patients who applied for treatment 
had to be turned away for want of accommodations. Itis 
expected that the new building, which is now well under 
way, will answer all demands made upon both school and 
hospital. 

The new building was designed by Architect William B. 

Tuthill, is of the modern renaissance, and re- 
sembles a large oftice building. That it is ad- 
‘mirably planned for the purposes for which it 
is intended there can be no doubt. The first 
story will be built of Indiana limestone, above 
which the remaining four stories will be of 
white brick with limestone and terra- cotta 
trimmings. The hospital will contain one hun- 
dred and eighty beds for patients, and room for 
the two hundred and fifty physicians who are 
connected with the school as students and fac- 
ulty to move about and practise without being 
cramped for room. 

The Post-Graduate Medical School and Hos- 
pital was organized ten years ago, and has 
proved a most decided success in every partic- 
ular, Previous to its organization physicians 
from all over the Americas were flocking to 
New York for the purpose of getting advanced 
practice and instruction in surgery and medi- 
cine, 

Up till that time, however, no provision had 
been made for the instruction of these seekers 
after knowledge further than an attempt by one 
of the medical colleges to inaugurate what they 
called post-graduate lectures in 1874, The lec- 
tures were too few and too far between, how- 
ever, to be of any practical service to those seek- 
ing advanced instruction. The post-graduate 
faculty of that institution realized this, and on 
April 4, 1882, they withdrew from that institu- 
tion and founded the Post-Graduate Medical 
School and Hospital. They found thousands 
of practitioners all over the continent hungry 
for experience advanced beyond what they 
could get in their regular practice toward miti- 
gating human woe, and from the day the school 
opened its doors to the present day there have. 
been more applications for membership than 
could be cared for. It is hoped that with the 
completion of the new building, which will 
be ready for occupancy by next September, 
neither student nor patient will have to be turn- 
ed away. 

It was in this schoo] that the question and 
advocacy of establishing a national quarantine 
commission started, and also the idea of a Min- 








will bean imposing structure five stories in height, 
in the style of the French Renaissance. It will 
consist of five buildings, four of which are pavil- 
ions, and a central or administration building. 





MELVIL DEWEY, 
Szoretazy University Statge or New York. 


The order on which the pavilions have been arranged 
is similar to that of the Johns Hopkins Hospital in Balti- 
more, which is undoubtedly the finest hospital in America 
to-day. The new St. Luke’s, however, will be a notable im- 
provement over the Baltimore institution, and will be, when 
completed, the finest hospital, without exception, in the 
world. 

The buildings will have a frontage on 113th Street of 600 
feet, and cover the entire plot. The main or central struc- 
ture is to be arranged for administrative purposes, and will 
contain all the business offices, the dispensary, trustees’ 
room, 2 chapel seating 300 people, under which in the base- 
ment or substory will be located the mortuary chapel. It 
will also contain wards on the south side. On each side of 
the main building will be two pavilions. These are to be 
so arranged that when emergency demands it they can be 
separately isolated from each other or from the main build- 
ing. Three of the pavilions will be used for patients, and 
the fourth is to be set apart as living quarters for the em- 
ployés and the training-school for nurses. 

The apartments reserved for patients will be on the south, 
east, and west fronts of the building, so as to have a sunny 
exposure at some hours during the day. All of the wards 
will facé toward the south. There will be accommodations 
for at least 1000 patients, should such an emergency ever 
arise, but the ordinary accommodating capacity will be less 
than half of that number. There will also be accommoda- 
tions for 250 nurses. Each building will contain independent 
dining-rooms and quarters for the nurses, and will be com- 
plete in itself. They will all be connected with the adminis- 
tration building by a covered way, which can be closed when 
it is necessary to isolate any of the buildings. The arrange- 
ment of the buildings is such as to leave a rectangular court 
fronting the administration building, and between the pa- 
vilions at the side opening on 113th Street. A separate resi- 
dence will be designed and erected later for the custodian 
and the chaplain of the hospital. 

In adopting the plans of Architect Flagg the managers of 
St. Luke’s have without doubt made a wise selection. His 
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ister of Public Health, to be added to the cabinet 
of the President of the United States, origina- 


ted. Dr. D. B. St. John Roosa is president of the 
institution. 


Henry BALcH INGRAM. 





H. WADE ROGERS, 
Presipent Nortuwestexn UNIVERSITY. 








THE BEST 
COUGH-CURE 


and anodyne 
expectorant, 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


soothes the 
inflamed membrane 
and induces sleep. 


Prompt to Act 


sure to cure. 


Dy reN 


hangs on OXYGEN 
SCARCELY “ands of people. They thous 
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A LI F E cat oeids = 


Germ Gone, eo as Catarrh, Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Blood Poison, etc., 
Nerve Waste, Debility and Organic 
Weakness are cured and prevented by using 
AERATED OXYGEN. 


Its history is interesting. geyp FoR PAMPHLET. 
Its efficacy marvelous. 


AERATED OXYGEN COMPOUND CO., 


NASHDA, N. H. 
Chicago Office : 3&4 CENTRAL MUSIC HALL, 
New York Office: 19 BEEKMAN STREET. 














MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO Co., 


174 TREMONT ST.,| 92 FIFTH AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK. 
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A DELICIOUS 


REMEDY 


INDIGESTION. 
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Superbly Appointed Train 


| of tourists. 


OF CHEWING CUM. | 


ENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD. 


THE STANDARD RAILWAY OF AMERICA. 


TOURS 


TO THE 


GOLDEN GATE 


Affording an exceptional opportunity to visit 


CALIFORNIA 


THE TOURISTS TRAVEL BY A 


Of Pullman Vestibule Drawing-Room, Sfeeping, Smoking, 
and Library, Dining, and Observation Cars—an exact 


Counterpart of the Pennsylvania Limited 


FEBRUARY 8th,1893. 
DATES OF STARTING, \i MARCH 2d, 1893. 


MARCH 29th, 1893. 
EXCURSION TICKET 


for first and second tours 
both directions, three days’ 


include all necessary ex- 

board at Hotel del 

| seme San Diego, and transportation to the principal 
resorts of California. For the third tour all necessary 
expenses are included for the entire time absent. Re- 
turn limits of tickets for all tours adjustable to the wishes 


Tourist Agent and Chaperon Accompany Each Party. 

For itinerary containing full information, apply to 
Ticket Agents or address Tourist Agent, 849 Broadway, 
New York, 860 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, or 233 South 
Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


CHAS, E. PUGH, J. R. WOOD, GEO. W. BOYD, 
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HOOK GLOVES 


ARE STAMPED 


FOSTER'S PATENTS, 


LICENSED UNDER FOSTER’S PATENTS. 


BEWARE OF 


IMITATIONS! 
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Gen’l Manager. Gen’l Pass’r Agent. Ass’t Gen'l Pasa’r Agent. 





Business Furn' 


Filing Cabinets, 
Office 


Desks, 


Best in the World. 
Illustrated Catalogue, 80 pages, Free. 
THe GLOBE COMPANY, CINCINNATI, O. 
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White Label 


SOUPS 
INDISPUTABLY CORRECT 


On receipt of price we will ship, express paid, our White Label 
Soups in case lots (1 or 2 dozen quarts and 2 dozen pints or % pints 
per case) to any part of the United States reached by express. De- 
livered prices: Quarts $3.00 per dozen, Pints $2.00 per dozen, 
% pints $1.50 per dozen. 


SEND 10 CENTS AND NAME OF YOUR GROCER FOR SAMPLE CAN. 


ARMOUR PACKING Ly - pa DEPARTMENT, 


KANSAS C 


PER QUART 
AT RETAIL. 















KODAKS 


Take Snap. Shot, 
Time Exposure and 
Flash Light Pictures. 


Kodaks can be used as hand or tripod cameras— 
‘ they can be used with roll film-or glass plates— 
Kodaks are convenient “all around’ cameras. 


Kodaks have the best lenses—hence they take 
the best pictures. Kodaks are compact—all 
other cameras are larger, heavier. Kodaks are 
always tested in actual use—the only practical 
test. We guarantee each one. Kodaks are sold 
loaded ready to use. Kodaks are practical. 


$6.00 to $65.00. 


EASTIIAN KODAK CO., 


Send fo 
; Cntohigne.t Rochester, N. Y. 
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AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


TO PURCHASE A 


COMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFIT, 


Consisting of Camera, Lens, Tripod, 1 doz. Plates, 1 
Printing Frame, 2 Trays, 1 doz. Paper, 12 Mounts, 1 
Lamp, 1 Focus Cloth, 8 ozs. Developer, 1 |b. Hype, 
8 ozs. Alb 1 Graduate, 1 Negative Rack, and one 
copy of ‘‘ How . Make Photographs. eg 





For Pictures, 4tx64, . $12.50. 

5x7, . « « Sega 
= ig 5x8, + « $15.00 
~ a 61x8i, $17.50. 
- " 8x10, " $20.00. 


The above outfits contain everything necessary to 
make and complete a picture. 


E. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 


591 Broadway, New York. 
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JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
125 West 42nd Street, New York City. = 
Conenlintion free, at office or by letter. Open 8 a.m. to 8 P.M 


THE KEELEY TREATMENT 


WITH the Double Chloride of Gold Remedies for 
Loo ADDICTION AND NERVE 
in N. Y. only at 





saa ee ey ete 
Offices : a 
Buffalo; ‘Larned Building 

8t. Albay 122 Ell 

All communications 


Allo Se RE RARE OF a 


Not a failure ever known. 


or. EARL’S GOLD TABLETS 


Cure Drankenness and the Opium habit. They com- 

Retely destroy the taste for. Alcohol and Nereoties. 
hey are safer and more effectual than the medicine 

that sells at $10 bottle. Price $1. Mailed free. 

EARL CHEMICAL WORKS, 1162 Broadway, New York. 


18th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


= it Falls Off, Turns on and ~ Remedy. 

y Prof, HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. S. 
A.N. LONG & , 1018 Arch 8t., Philada., Pa. 

“Every one cool aa this little book.” —A thenceum. 











| SS ~ often give good advice. Art- 

5 XH ists _ use the Air Brush 

etting rich, and recom- 

ait, anal it very strongly. It is 

distinctively an art tool, and saves time and labor, and 

increases the excellence of the work. Write for illus- 
trated catalogue. It will interest you. 


AIR BRUSH MFG, CO., 
68 Nassau St., Rockford, Ill., U. 8. A. 
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You forget that poor varnish 
looks clear and rich on the new 
piano or carriage, house or chair. 

Good varnish lasts ; poor var- 


nish goes. 


The “ People’s Text - Book ” 
tells what you need to know; 


sent free. 


MURPHY VARNISH CO., 


FRANKLIN Murpny, President. 


Newark, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago. 





Nervous headaches promptly cured by 


Bromo-SELTzER—10c. a bottle. 








States. 


‘¢Improvement the Order of the Age.” 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER. 


Progressive men purchase improved machinery, thereby obtaining greater 
facilities for accomplishing good results. 
The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. has just received from the U. 8. War 
Department, Washington, an order for 150 machines, the largest order ever 
given for typewriters by any government or corporation. 
This decision was based upon the many improvements and the superior 
mechanical excellence of the Smith Premier over all other typewriters, 
Send for our Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 


We have 20 branch offices in the principal cities thronghout the United 
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{ppMew Lond Street, Jromvon. 


AMERICAN 


Club House Cheese 


DELICIOUS, 
APPETIZING, 
TEMPTING. 


A soft, rich cheese, put 
up in hermetically sealed 
glass jars. 

If your grocer does not 
keep it send 14 cents in 
stamps and a miniaiure jar 
will be mailed to any ad- 
dress. 

A full size jar will be expressed to any point in 
the United States, charges prepatd, on receipt of 50 
cents. 


THE CHANDLER & RUDD CO., 
Manufacturers, CLEVELAND, O. 
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lind of a crop will do, then 
a kind of seeds will do; but for 
the best results you should plant 


) FERRY’S SEEDS. 
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A LABOR QUESTION. 
BY ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. 


‘*HAMMOND, pay Miss Manly three dollars. additional, 
Saturday night, and until further notice.” 

*« Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Johnson seated himself at his desk, and began vupen- 
ing the morning mail. He was manager of the big firm of 
Bayard Brothers. Mr. Hammond was his cashier, Miss 
Manly his stenographer. 

Mr. Leslie Johnson had been a poor boy, and had worked 
himself up by degrees. He appreciated, therefore, the rights 
of labor and the rewards of industry, and he endeavored 
to treat his subordinates fairly. He tried also not to favor 
Miss Manly merely because he loved her. He would have 
allowed her the same advance under other circumstances, 
and just as quickly. 

But Miss Manly, a bright young lady of twenty, who bad 
never seen any very hard times, was inclined to be a socialist 
and an agitator of a decided type. She was in sympathy 
with strikes and labor unions, and favored redistributions 
of wealth and various other measures of a more or less 
heretical nature. Mr. Johnson, who had been all over the 
ground, was diametrically opposed to these opinions. They 
had argued the matter atlength and somewhat warmly at 
various times. 

Just now the Homestead affair was at its height. Miss 
Manly was full of it; and later in the day, when there wasa 
lull in their work, the question suddenly developed itself in 
the little office, and straightway there was a battle royal. 

Despite their love for cach other, these two young people 
were very firm in their beliefs and vigorous in their ex- 
pression of them. At the end of half an hour Mr. Johnson 
retired from the field to avoid a downright quarrel. Pretty 
Miss Manly was flushed and triumphant. During the rest 
of the week there was just the slightest trace of coolness be- 
tween them. 

Saturday night came, and with it Miss Manly’s increase 
of-salary. Mr. Hammond had left the office earlier than 
usual, and the young lady was alone with her superior. She 
approached his desk, her cheeks very red. 

**Mr. Johnson,” she said, curtly, ‘* I did not consider that 
our argument had any personal application,” and she laid 
before him three silver dollars. 

He hesitated a moment; then he pushed them back a little 
aud turned towards her. 

‘*T believe I do not understand you,” he replied, also red- 
dening. ‘I had spoken to Mr. Hammond before our dis- 
cussion, if that is what you mean. You surely do not think 
—that I thought that—that—you were speaking for your- 
self—did you, Carrie?” he added, gently and pleadingly. 
** You know I could not think that.” 

But Miss Carrie was fiery and impetuous, and ready to be- 
lieve anything for the moment. Her recent victory had not 
yielded the Satisfaction she had expected. She loved Leslie 
very dearly, and she was all the more inclined to blame him 
and punish him for their recent estrangement. 

‘**] do not know what to think,” she said, sharply; ‘‘ but I 
believe you wanted to humiliate me and heap coals of fire 
on my head because I defeated your arguments;” and she 
again seized the money, and tossed it down before him with 
such force that one of the coins rolled from the green cloth 
into the waste-basket. 

Mr. Johnson turned quickly from red to white, and with- 
out & moment's hesitation took up the other two and tossed 
them after their fellow. 

Miss Manly’s eyes fairly blazed. “So,” she cried, stamp- 
ing her little foot, *‘ you cannot humble me,-so you insult 
me. You take the advantage of your position to victimize 
me. Tam glad I have found you out in time, Mr. Leslie 
Johnson; and I will say good-night to you, sir, and I trust 
you will Lave no difficulty in filling my place—both of my 
places—Mr. Leslie Johnson.” 

She flirted out of the little office and was gone. Mr. Joln- 
son sat for some moments pale and half-dazed. Then he 
leaned his head forward, and sat thinking for a long time, 
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with his face in his hands, By-and-by, while he could yet 
see to write, he took a pen and wrote a few lines on one 0 
the firm’s letter-heads, folded and addressed it, and taking 
it into the president’s private office, laid it conspicuously 
upon his desk. 

It was his resignation. : 

On Monday morning the office-boy found three silver dol- 
lars in the waste-basket.  ~ 





THE YEAR OF AMATEUR SPURT, 1892, will always be re- 
membered as the one in which most remarkable and, up to 
that time, unheard-of records were made on the bicycle. I 
say ‘‘ amateur sport,” because it is so accepted by the coun- 
try, and so placed on record, but it is painful to acknowledge 
that the definition of amateur must be stretched beyond all 


recognition to cover the case. The rapidity with which 
bicycle times have climbed up the record table in the last 
two or three years has been equalled only by the encroach- 
ments of the ‘‘amateur” rider on professional methods. 
The ordinary training used to be sufficient for the racing 
cyclist, but as his speed has increased, his requirements have 
grown quite beyond anything we ever dreamed would be 
tolerated in amateur sport, until now, what with the rivalry 
of large athletic clubs, and the trade competition of manu- 
facturers of the wheel, it is doubtful if there are more than 
one or two bona fide amateurs among that class of ‘cyclists 
known as the racers. 


THE NATURAL COMMENT OF THE UNINITIATED READER 
is, has there been no governing body to take charge of these 
maiters and keep racers in check? There is such a body, 
called the League of American Wheelmen, and the supposi- 
tion is that nothing which has gone on in bicycling during 
the present year has escaped its notice, and that it is famil- 
iar with the present status of amateur bicycling. Why it 
has refrained from legislating on a matter which is so near 
to the welfare of amateur sport is beyond the comprehension 
of most observers. There is a theory advanced that it 
has been fearful of treading on the toes of the several 
athletic clubs whose support of bicycling has caused a very 
decided impetus to racing. Whether this be true or not, no 
one outside the Racing Board can determine; but the fact 
does remain that amateur bicycling during the past year has 
grown from vad to worse. It seems almost ridiculous that 
men who are acknowledgedly touring the country as agents 
of bicycle manufacturers should be »ermitted to ride in the 
amateur ranks. One would think any governing body would 
have sufficient courage and sufticient appreciation of what 
the curse means to honest amateurs and their sport to tear 
off the cloak under which they have been masquerading. 
However, such is not the case. The League of American 
Wheelmen certainly understands as well as any one can the 
present condition of affairs, but it refrains from enforcing 
even such rulings as it has, and no step has been taken tow- 
ards forming new Jaws that would govern the situation. 


IN THE LATTER PART OF THE YEAR there had been :nuch 
discussion as to the feasibility of forming a ‘‘ makers’ class ” 
of bicyclers, and there is even some possibility of such a 
one being organized. A *‘ makers’ class” means that the 
manufacturers of this country will be permitted to hire the 
fastest men they can, and send them about the country, riding 
their wheel at all the amateur meetings. An amateur in 
sport is one who receives no remuneration, directly or in- 
directly. The assumption that the material in the ‘ makers’ 
class” would be amateur is farcical. What the new year 
will bring for bicycling is hard to see. The sport at the 
present time is in a very precarious condition. Either very 
decided reformation must take place, or we shall see another 
year of the same performances as have blackened the last. 
The situation is absolutely in the hands of the League of 
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American Wheelmen. -It remains for them to give us goo, 
clean, honest sport in cycling. Why they should fail {., 
legislate cannot be understood, when it is known that of ti: 
twenty odd thousand members in the League of Americ: 
Wheelmen, the racing ‘cyclists are an intinitesimal quan 
tity. 


THE FAST RIDING OF THE YEAR og with the departure 
of A. A. Zimmerman for Europe. r. Zimmerman’s tour «| 
England was triumphal from first to last. He met all tl. 
foreign ’cyclists, defeating them in turn, and establishing ne 
records at almost every effort. There is not the space here 
to give all his noteworthy rides. On his return to this 
country, he kept up the remarkably fast riding that had dis. 
tinguished his European trip, which evidently influenced the 
other racing ’cyclists, for at once there was instituted a serics 
of record-breaking performances such as will probably never 
be equalled again. 

While we Easterners were priding ourselves on Mr. 
Zimmerman’s work, Jolin 8. Johnson, of Minneapolis, was 
quietly putting himself in training on a Western track, 
and on September 17th, at Independence, Iowa, he began his 
record-breaking work by placing the one-quarter and one 
half mile records from a flying start, at 26% and 55} seconds 
respectively; and the former supplanted Mr. Zimmerman’s 
27 seconds, which of itself was 24 seconds better than the 
fastest quarter-mile on record by Sunol, the famous trotter. 
Again on the 20th he lowered the one-quarter-mile standing. 
start record of 31} seconds to 30, and on the same day re- 
duced Zimmerman’s 2.08% for the mile to 2.04%, also lower- 
ing on this flying trip the one-quarter-mile record of 1.36} 
to 1.844. The next day he made an innovation in ’cycle- 
racing that had never been attempted. With a running 
horse as a pace-maker, drawing a sulky with a screen at its 
rear to keep the wind from him, Johnson rode a mile in the 
wonderful time of 1.56%. This performance was not allowed 
as a record, but it is given here merely to show of what mar- 
vellous speed a man and a bicycle are capable. 

Work that is quite as remarkable was that of Willie Win- 
dle on the Springfield track, October 7th and 8th. On the 
first day he rode a mile from a flying start in 2.022. This 
broke the trotting record of 2.04 made by Nancy Hanks; 
and on the second day, from a standing start, he covered a 
mile in the world-record time of 2. There were also 
remarkable times made by one or two other racers, but there 
is no space here to enlarge upon them. 


THE ARRIVAL OF ENGLAND'S MOST SKILFUL racquet-player, 
Percy Ashworth, was one of the first events in the year's 
sport. We looked to the match which was arranged between 
him and B. 8. De Garmendia, who is our champion at the 
game, with much pleasurable anticipation; but our Ameri 
can pride sustained a fall, when in four games our champion 
was able to get only seventeen points, while Mr. Ashworth 
cecured sixty. The result of this contest proves one of two 
things—either we have made nothing like the progress at 
racquets as we have in other sports, or England bas out 
stripped us; because in the early days of the American 
game, in one or two international matches, the difference in 
the form of the respective champions was not nearly so 
"se as between Mr. Ashworth and Mr. de Garmendia. 

cquets cannot be called a popular game in the United 
States; and the Englishmen have much the advantage of us 
in that they have two or three courts to our one. Racquets 
is more or less universal in England, while here we have not 
more than a half a dozen courts in the entire country. The 
game is an expensive one to play, and as it requires the light 
of day, only those who are favored to a degree by fortune 
Tuay Carry it to a successful issue. However, it is encoura 
ging to note that during the last two years there has been 
much more gencral playing than heretofore. The courts of 
the Racquet Club were formerly the only ones on the At- 
lantic seaboard, but now there are courts in the Boston 
Athletic Association and the University Athletic Club of 
New York; and there is a Philadelphia Racquet Club, and 
several other clubs throughout the country are intending 
adding racquets to their athletic curriculum. 
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Breakfast Cocoa 


Absolutely Pure and 
Soluble. 


NO ALKALIES or OTHER 
CHEMICALS or DYES 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with starch, Arrowroot, or Sugar, 
and is far more economical, 
costing less than one cent 
@cup It is delicious, nour- 
ishing, and RASILY DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


. W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


We are Manufacturers of, Importers 
and Dealers in, 


STEREOPTICONS, 
Gas-Making Apparatus. 


100,000 Lantern Slides in Stock. 


















Lantern Slides to Order. 


McINTOSH 
Battery A Optical Co., | 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

CH Mention this paper. 





Wrrts por Catatoeur. 


Also a full line of Well- 
Ripened and Pure 





OUORBANA WINE CO. 


GOLD SEAL CHAMPAGNE. 


PRONOUNCED BY CONNOISSEURS 


THE BEST NATURAL SPARKLING WINE PRODUCED IN AMERICA. 
SWEET CATAWBA, DRY CATAWBA, PORT, SHERRY, CLARETS, and BRANDY, 


Made Exclusively from Grapes. 





but sell direct to riders and save them agent's discounts 
Standard makes. Full guarantees. Send 6c. in stamps for 


¢-> For sale by all leading Wine Dealers and Grocers. 


HAMMONDSPORT, N. Y. 


Financial. 
Lette rs Bille of Exchange bought 


and suld, Cable Transfers 

to Europe aud West Indies. 
of Commercial and Travellers’ 
Letters of Credit. Cuollec- 
tions made. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


Banxers, No. 59 WALI. Stueet. 
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TO INVESTORS! 
4 NET on FIRST MORTGAGE Improved 
0 Property Loans. Titles guaranteed. Personal 








attention given to every detail. Best references 
Send for AP. notes and mort; 


‘age used. 
JOSEPH P. BACHE, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


















66 MONTHS ON TRIAL” FOR 
2 Bubier's Popular Electrician | ()C, 
An illustrated monthly journal for 
the amateur, experimenter and public, or 
‘‘FVERYBODY’S ap oeag tee 5 
of KLECTRICITY. ye Edw. Trevert. 60 C 2 
Tllustrations. 120 Retlways. 


All about 
Motors. 


Electric Bells, Batteries, ly 
Wekling ~~ 9g ont pata Book and Paper for 35 cents. 
BUBIER P CO., LYNN, MASS. 
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invention of the age. Wilson's com- 
mon-sense ear drums; simple, prac- 
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* 20°/o ArEvindoying « BICYCLE. | DEAFN ESS Relieved by science. The greatest 
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VITH THE NEW YEAR oF 1892 came both glad and sor- 


-ful tidings. On the one hand, the of Control, 
resenting the New York, Coney Island, and rb eg 
key clubs and Monmouth Park Racing Association, is- 
| a notice compelling owners of horses to choose between 
large tracks and Guttenburg; on the other was the re- 
val by Governor Hill of Eugene Blackford from the fish 
. mission, after twelve years of service without compen- 
_-ion. The action of the Board of Control was a step tow- 
- | the elevation of horse-racing, which in the last few “sar 
, = become a side issue to the book-maker. Horse-racing is 
' mmonly called the sport of kings, and so it is; but as we 
_. it carried on in the vicinity of New York it has a busi- 
, sslike air which puts sport out of all consideration. Of 
. urse there will always be a class of men interested in 
| rse-racing for what there is in it. In other words, there 
ove men who, in turf parlance, ‘‘ play the races.” But must 
.e sport be given up entirely to pool-rooms and touts? I 
an well aware that commenting on this subject is somewhat 
in to butting one’s head against a stone wall. It is sor- 
rowful to acknowledge, but it is none the less a fact, that 99 
ner cent. of those who attend the races are attracted solely 
v the hope of winning dollars rather than seeing spoft. 
\1 the same time, large influential clubs like the New York 
Jockey Club and the others can do an infinite amount of 
-ood to the sport by giving the better element—the sports- 
men —more recognition than they have heretofore en- 


joved. 
, The removal of Mr. Blackford and the appointment 
of a political henchman was an unhappy precedent for 
-yortsmen to contemplate. The requirements of a fish com- 
missioner are not fulfilled by his ability to control a few 
otes. The people of this t State are all interested in 
the protection of our fish an me, and the preservation of 
what timber land we have left. If Mr. Hill's act is to be 
iuken as the temper of the political machine, we may aban- 
don all hope of saving even a residue of that which the 
_ sportsmen, aided by the Protection of Game Association, 
have saved froni the wreck. 


THE FIGURE-SKATING CHAMPIONSHIP OF 1892 was some- 
thing of a disappointment, inasmuch as Louis Rubenstein 
failed to put in an appearance, Since then it has been an- 
nounced that he has finally retired. The championship went to 
George D. Phillips after a very clever exhibition, his nearest 
rival being J. F. Bacon, a Bostonian, who had not competed 
in several years, and who showed great improvement on his 
earlier form. In speed-skating, Joseph Donoghue remained 
as invincible to the American aspirants as he had to those 
of Europe, for he won the championship with utmost ease. 
Since that time he has signified his intention of entering the 
professional ranks, and at the present writing is in Minne- 
apolis endeavoring to get on a race with some professionals 
who claim to be the champions in their class. Thus far 
Donoghue’s challenge to the world remains unanswered. 


THE ATHLETIC YEAR OPENED VERY AUSPICIOUSLY by the 
Manhattan Athletic Club following the example of its rival, 
the New York Athletic Club, in casting out the ‘‘ amachoor” 
slugger. For a year or two both these clubs had harmed 
amateur sport hing 4 seriously by harboring so-called amateur 
boxers, to whom they paid money. While it does not seem 
to be within the province of an amateur athletic club to 
hold professional boxing matches, it cannot be denied that 
the fair and square professional entertainment is much to 
be preferred to the swindle that had been perpetrated for 
several years in masquerading professionals as amateurs. 

Another step in the interest of amateur sport was the for- 
mation, in the very first weeks of the year, of the Univer- 
sity Athletic Club. Such a club had often been discussed, 
and the extent of its influence for good was fully under- 
stood. It remained, however, for Harry 8. Brooks, George 
A. Adee, George Walton Green, C. C. Cuyler, and Tracy 
Harris to bring the project into life. Amateur athletics ha¥e 
grown to such proportions in the last few years, and the 
stimulus has come from such a variety of sources, that 
there has been needed some balance-wheel to act as a 
check on the impetuosity of athletic ‘‘ managers” who ap- 
parently care little for the sport beyond their present in- 
terests. 


THE INDOOR CHAMPIONSHIPS of the Metropolitan Associa- 
tion of the Amateur Athletic Union was not altogether an 
encouraging affair. It showed what has been preached too 
frequently in this department to require repetition, that the 
last few years have brought the ‘‘ mucker ” into entirely too 
much prominence in competitive athletics. There were too 
many of them at the in-door games, and their cat-calling and 
other characteristic exhibitions were very unpleasant fea- 
tures, Of the individual performances, A. H.Green, M.A.C., 
increased his own world’s record pole vault for distance to 
26 feet 8} inches, while A. P. Schwaner, N.Y. A. C., startled 
the athletic community by a broad jump of 10 feet 10} 
inches, which was not acceptéd as a record, because his 
“take-off” was from aledge. Later on, at the games of the 
New York Athletic Club, Mr. Schwaner succeeded in pla- 
cing the world’s broad jump record to his credit by doing 10 
feet 93 inches, and the standing high jump record, as well, b 
clearing 5 feet 8} inches. At these same games J. 8. Mitchell 
raised the world’s records with a 16-pound hammer and 56- 
pound weight by throws of 145 feet 3 of an inch and 35 feet 
6} inches respectively; and recently, at the Athletic Carni- 
val of the Press Club, Mr. Mitchell threw the 56-pound 
weight 4 inches farther, which, while it does not go as a 
record, shows of what the man is capable. There is no gain- 
saying the fact that Mr. Mitchell is to-day the greatest -ham- 
mer and weight thrower in the world. 


PROBABLY THE MOST STARTLING athletic event of the 

year was the running high jump of Sweeney at the October 
games of the New Tork Athletic Club, He succeeded in 
clearing 6 feet 4} inches, establishing a world’s record, and 
eclipsing that of W. Byrd Page of 6 feet 4 inches, which 
had stood for several years. Indeed, this high-jump record 
of Page’s had seemed unapproachable. There were hopes 
a couple of years ago that Fearing of Harvard would nego- 
tiate the height at some time, especially after he had done 
6 feet 2 inches and a fraction on a board floor; but it re- 
mained for Sweeney, who was hardly heard of before this 
year, to accomplish the great feat. 
_ The Metropolitan out-door championships ‘were no better 
in athletic performance than the in-door event; in fact, they 
were rather poor in quality of performance as well as ip 
attendance, - : 

The New York contingent at the Canadian championships 


was not nearly so large as in previous years,.but there — 
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were three performances that excelled anything that had 
ever been done on Canadian soil. Harry Morrell N.Y.A.C., 
equalled H. L. Williams, N.Y.A.C., world’s record of 15$ 
seconds for the 120-yard hurdles; and Harry Jewett, D.A.C., 
ran the 220-yard flat in 21 seconds; while G. W. Orton, 
a Canadian, did the mile in 4.21g.. At the A-A.U. cham- 
pionships, held a week later in New York, it was presumed 
that Morrell would have the hurdles at his mercy, but a 
dark horse in the form of F. C. Puffer, who left the Ns A.C. 
for the M.A.C., made it in 15g seconds, though, in justice 
to Morrell, it must be said that he fell in the race. Puffer’s 
time was not accepted as a record on account of the wind 
at his back. Jewett on this occasion did not repeat his 
Canadian performance, but he beat Luther Carey in both 
the 100 and 220, and equalled the world’s record of 21¢ 
seconds for the latter. 

E. Hjertberg, N.J.A.C., early in the year, at Boston, re- 

duced the one-mile in-door record to 4. seconds, and E. 
B. Bloss made a record of 2¢ seconds for 20 yards, and 43 
seconds for 40 yards, and W. 8. Rodenbaugh, of the A.C.S. 
N., made a pole-vault record just before the A.A.U. cham- 
pionship of 11 feet 5g inches, beating Baxter’s performance 
that stood so many years. 
_ George Gray, as usual, made a number of new records. At 
the Metropolitan in-door games he raised the 20-pound shot 
record to 38 feet 74 inches, thus supplanting J. O’Brien’s 87 
feet. At Travers Island, on June 11th, he put the 12-pound 
shot 55 feet 2 inches, and the 14-pound shot 51 feet 5} inches. 
C. 8. Reber’s broad-jump record of 283 feet 64 inches, made 
in July, 91, at Detroit, seemed in danger when E. W. Goff, 
M.A.C., in October, at the N.Y.A.C. games, cleared 28 feet 
6 inches, but it still stands. On September 17th Goff made 
the American record, at the oe step, and jump, 47 
feet 1 inch; the world’s record being 48 feet 3 inches. 
Shearman, M.A.C., who is undoubtedly our best walker, 
beat his last year’s time by doing a mile in 6. minutes 41} 
seconds, and lowered the in-door record to 6.44%. But none 
of them have yet touched the time made by ‘‘ Cinders” (F. P.) 
Murray, some years ago. 

J. P. Lee's seconds for the low hurdles (220 yards) re- 
mains untouched, though there were several races finished in 
time close about 25. -In the middle-distance runs, the 
quarter and the balf miles, no athlete was even within hail- 
ing-distance of the records, though there were a greater 
number of good men than in any previous year. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETIC CHAMPIONSHIPS were 
very successful, and particularly noteworthy in the big im- 
provement made by Yale. Princeton and Columbia made 
the poorest showing in their career. The scores were: 
Harvard, 48}; Yale, 38; Princeton, 14; Columbia, 10. Yale’s 
improved form in track athletics was shown to better ad- 
vantage in the dual games with Harvard, when they scored 
51 points to 61 of the crimson; in 1891 Yale could score only 
27 points to Harvard's 85. 

ollowing the example of Yale and Harvard, Princeton 
and Columbia held a dual competition in track athletics, the 
former scoring 70 points to the latter’s 42. Games of this 
kind are so beneficial in developing material, it is not un- 
likely that several other universities may institute a similar 
series of contests. 

The All-Round Individual Athletic Championship showed 
very clearly the need of revision in its rules. The entries 
were not up to previous years, nor were the performances, 
and Mr. O'Sullivan, who, though a good man, is by no means 
a champion, won the title. , 

Two very im nt occurrences of the athletic year were 
the downfall of the ‘‘amachoor” slugger before the deter- 
mined onslaught of W. B. Curtis, and the resolution passed 
by the Amateur Athletic Union prohibiting the reinstating 
of penitent professional athletes. 

Columbia College has not done a great deal in athletics 
the last few years, and it is to be hoped the opening of their 
fine new field means a revival of interest. It > not reflect 
credit on the Columbia undergraduates that they do not sup- 
port either a ’varsity crew, nine, or eleven. 


COLLEGE BASEBALL BEGAN THE YEAR in rather a mixed 
condition, there being considerable difficulty experienced by 
Harvard, Yale, and Princeton in making mutually satisfac- 
tory dates. Harvard had the strongest team from the first, 
and placed games to their credit with unbroken regularity, 
until the second and last game with Yale, in which, after a 
very close contest, they were defeated. While the Yale- 
Harvard series of two finished with each nine haying a game 
to its credit, Princeton lost two ah 0 games to both of 
its rivals, but won a third from Yale after the championship 
had been settled, and the latter team had no occasion to exert 
itself. The University of Pennsylvania had a very pe 
nine in the field, and won more games than any other col- 
lege outside of Brown. The nine of the latter was unques- 
pa one of the strongest of the year. In common with 
most of the New England smaller colleges, however, it fails 
to hold to the amateur lines as closely as the interests. of col- 
lege baseball demand. 

A very strong spirit has been growing in the last year or 
two in college baseball to win regardless of means. A dis- 
tinct flavor of professionalism has marred the game. There 
is too much ‘‘ inducing” in college baseball, and there are too 
many “rounders ” seen on one nine this year and wearing 
the colors of another college the next. A class of men is 
getting into the game that will harm it irretrievably unless 
promptly and effectually shut out. I consider the condition 
of college baseball as decidedly serious, and unless prompt 
action is taken this year, there will be some very harmful 
scandals, This department proposes to ventilate every case 
harmful to amateur sport. 


IN FOOTBALL THE MOST PRONOUNCED FEATURE Of the year 
was the wonderful spread of the game all over the country, 
and the tremendous improvement in the form of what had 
been considered more or less insignificant opponents. Prob- 
ably the most striking seg Oe of this was the playing of 
Cornell’s eleven. The team from this university two years 
ago were unable to keep Harvard from rolling up a score 
well on towards 80. This year it scored three times on 
Harvard, and was beaten by only six points. Until last 
year, when it held Princeton down to a single touch-down 
and goal, it was scarcely known in football circles. The 
University of Pennsylvania is another college that made 
1892 its most successful football year. But in this case there 
is no surprise, for teams from the U. of P. have been playing 
good football for several years. They have always had the 
material, and this season they had a skilful coach. The re- 
sult was to be expected, though renvocgem. ni carery the first 
time in their history was an honor probably that had not 
been counted on. 


‘‘AMERICAN FOOTBALL,”—(WitH CuapTer ON TEAM-PLay.)—By WatTER CamP.—ILLUSTRATED.—PRICE, $1 25.—HarPer & BROTHERS. 


REALLY, THE GREAT ADVANCE in play, however. has been 


made by the smaller universities of the East and the school 
and college teams West and South. -. They have taken to the 
game in a manner that means in a few years we shall not 
have all the ‘‘ crack” teams in- this part of the country. ~ 
Our Eastern colleges graduate football-players every year, 
and wherever they settle they carry the traditions of the 
me. California has recently had the advantage of having 
alter Camp and McClung coach the elevens of the State 
and the Leland Stanford, Jun., universities. Other Western 
colleges nearer us are having an equal advantage every sea- 
son. The demand for football coaches is greatly’in excess 
of the supply. But all this growth of Western and South- 
ern football has been commented upon in very recent issues. 
Yale finished the season without having been scored on, and 
made the great record of playing three hard games—ihe 
University of Pennsylvania, Harvard, and Princeton—in 
thirteen days. Harvard put up-one of the best games a team 
from Cambridge ever played;’and Princeton, from a great 


deal of n material, made an eleven that fought a great 
fight. Harvard and Princeton did not play, but the chances 


of their meeting in ’93 are much brighter. 

In rowing Yale put forth a crew that pulled in the best 
form of any eight ever seen in this country. They ran away 
from Harvard with as much ease as Cornell did from Co- 
lumbia and the University of Pennsylvania. 

There was some talk of a rowing association between 
Cornell, Columbia, and U. of P., to hold regattas on the 
Hudson, but nothing definite was accomplished, I believe. 


THE Bencn Snow of the Westminster Kennel Club was 
more successful than usual, which is praise enough, and sev- 
eral pronounced victories were won by the home-bred article. 

The great events of the spring season, however, were the 
open-air horse shows of this city and Philadelphia. The 
idea was a new one with us, but a good one, and the shows 
are to be permanent yearly features. It is the only salva- 
tion for the breeder, for while the autumn show at the Mad- 
ison Square Garden is a great affair, socially speaking, it 
does very little, if anything, for the breeder. The open-air 
er be depended on to be of practical and substantial 

nefit. : 


THE TENNIS SEASON DID NOT OPEN very auspiciously at 
St. Augustine. The usual good entries were wanting, and 
O. 8. Campbell, holder of the title, was abroad, where he re- 
mained to within a few weeks of the national tournament at 
Newport. His play abroad was somewhat disappointing, 
though probably we had underrated the ability of English 
pane. As the season progressed the play grew in interest, 
and some of the best tournaments of any year resulted. 
The surprises at Newport were two young players—Larned, 
of Cornell, and Wrenn, of Harvard, who succeeded in de- 
feating E. L. Hall and Knapp respectively. Hobart was not 
in the form of ’91, and did not reach the semi-finals. Hovey 
won the All Comers, but could not defeat Campbell, who 
successfully defended his title. 

Women’s tennis developed a surprise, also, in Miss Bessie 
Moore, who played Miss Cahill very. hard for the champion- 
ship at Philadelphia. 


IN YACHTING CHIEF INTEREST was centred in the new 
46-footer Wasp and the two new schooners, Alcea and Lasca. 
The Wasp proved to be a wonder, and carried everything 
before her, ag’ had the Gloriana the previous season. The 
latter did ngt approach her ’91 form, while the Beatriz, 
under her new name, Harpoon, and new ownership, the 
Adams brothers, bore out the good opinion that had al- 
ways been held of her in Boston. She outsailed the Glo- 
riana, and gave the Wasp several close tussles. Of the two 
new schooners, Mr. Brooks’s ran awry from the Gardner 
production every time they met. The Marguerite, in her 
altered form gnd new dress, sailed better than ever before. 
Merlin won the Goelet Cup, and the Gracie seemed to be re- 
newing her youth. Shamrock did exceptionally good work 
in home waters, but was not very successful abroad. 

The season wound up fittingly with a challenge from Lord 
Dunraven to race for the America’s Cup, which the New 
York Yacht Club, after some deliberation, accepted on terms 
pss tes the uselessness of the much-discussed new deed 
of gift. 

The International Canoe Cup, held by the New York 
Canoe Club, was defended successfully from Ford Jones, 
the Canadian, by E. 8. Oxholm in his new canoe, Glenwood, 
which went dike a race-horse. 

In cricket the Gentlemen of Ireland made a-triumphant 
tour of our cricket centres, defeating all they met, and even 
made a draw with the Philadelphians, on whee we had (le- 
pended for the honor of the American game. 

Mr. John A. Roosevelt’s ice-yaclit. Icicle for the third con- 
secutive time won the championship pennant of the world, 
making the 20: miles in 46 minutes, 19 seconds, the best 
time on record, and 10 minutes 41 seconds ‘faster than the 
previous one. 

W. 8. O’Connor won the fencing championship by a score 
of 45.50, Dr. B. F. O’Connor getting 45.09, in a tournament 
that showed little if any improvement among the rank and 
file of fencers. 


SUFFICIENT TIME HAS ELAPSED since the legal prohibition 
of spring snipe-shooting on the Long Island coast to form 
some estimate of its practical results from actual observa- 
tion. It is a well-known fact that the killing of wild-fowl 
in the spring, preparatory to the northward flight to: their 
breeding - grounds, has resulted in the almost total exter- 
mination of some of the species. This is notably so in 
the case of the doe-witch, a bird peculiarly susceptible to 
the allurements of decoy.. The average of males to females 
among wild-fowl is as three to one, or even a larger propor- 
tion. The destruction, therefore, of the female during the 
mating season—a process which is accomplished on their 
feeding-grounds previous to the northward flight—entails 
a loss which is most serious. In the light of this the value 
of a total prohibition of the spring shooting of all migratory 
fowl! cannot be overestimated. Each recurring season since 
the enactment against killing snipe on Long Island during 
their spring migration has witnessed a growing increase in 
the number of these birds. This year, although the lack of 
rain has been a serious detriment, there have occurred on 
the eastern Long Island coast several flights of snipe which 
almost recall the abundance of twenty years ago, notably in 
the case of small yellow-legs.. The practical benefits which 
have attended the prohibition of spring snipe-shooting, even 
on so restricted a territory as Long Island, should encourage 
sportsmen to insist on a similar law in every State traversed 
by migratory wild-fowl. ° 
Caspar W. WHITNEY. 
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Pears’ Soap 


Skin blemishes, -like foul teeth;are the more offen- 
Sive because they are mostly voluntary. 


The pores are closed. 
a minute; 


One cannot*open them in 


he may in a month. 


Try plenty of soap, give it plenty of time, and often; 


excess of good soap will do no harm. 
nothing but soap. 


no alkali in it; 


Use Pears’— 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists ; all sorts of people are using it. 
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Not poisonous tobacco, but 


Marshall’ s- Prepared Cubeb Cigarettes. 


SURE REMEDY FOR 


Catarrh, Asthma, Hay Fever,.Cold in the Head, etc. 


POPULAR! PERFECT? 


Contain no tobacco, and can be smoked by ladies. Recommended by physicians. Be- 
Sold by druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


44 Cedar Street, New York. 
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MEDITERRANEAN LINE. 
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Jan. 28, Feb. 4, Feb. 26, Mch. 4, Mch. 11, April 1, April 8, April 15. 
8.8. EMS for Alexandria, Egypt, Jan. 3, 1898, 2 P.M. 
New York to Palermo aud Naples, EMS Sat. Feb. 18,10 A.M. RES Sat, Mch. 25, 10 A.M. 


OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green, NEW YORK. 





| “Proveali things ; hold fast 
that which is good.” One 
thing has proven good, and 
is held fast by intelligent, 
conservative people: —The 
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bury” watch. It winds in 
about five-seconds, like any 
good. stem-winding watch. 
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ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


OF 


A GREAT WORK. 


A Short History of the Eng- 
lish People. By Jonn Ricnarp 
Green, M.A.: Edited by Mrs. J. kK. 
Green and Miss Kare Noreate. 
With Portrait, Colored Plates, Maps, 
and Numerous Illustrations. Volume 


Edges and Gilt Top, $5 00. (Remain- 
ing volumes in preparation.) 


Copious, appropriate, and admirably selected 
illustrations, , . . Cannot fail to sustain and in- 
crease the larity of that fascinating survey 
of national history.— Times 

The illustrations and typography of the work 
are admirable, and the notes accompanying it 
seem to be all that could be desired. The book 
well deserves ‘the wide-spread popularity which 
it is certain to attain.— , London. ’ 

Ancient manuscripts and modern books, archi- 
tectural remains, coins, and relies — whatever 
might assist by an appeal to the eye in filling up 
the picture which the 
present of a national, rather than a political, life 
—all these have been brought within the scope 
of the illustrative scheme. . . . Taking the work 
from cover to cover, it reaches @ standard seldom 
attained in undertakings of the sort. The history 
has been systematically, one may say scientific- 
ally, illustrated:.—W. Y; "Pribiane. 
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